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is trying 


Not to promote an academic study of the Bible. 
Not to produce Bible scholars. 


But to face present untoward conditions among the youth and young manhood and 
womanhood of our land and, through the illustrative power of Bible character and 
narrative, to grow character and foster ideals in the 15,000 young men and women 
now following the Quarterly’s leading from week to week. It is making the same life 
use of our Bible as Jesus made of his Bible. Is this worth while? | 


Note some of the features: Dr. Ewers speaks with the fire of a prophet, not mincing 
words; and he is as winsome as a big brother. Paul Hutchinson, in his “Social Note™ 
department, shows the basis of religious teaching which must underlie and inform 
our modern struggle with social and industrial maladjustments and wrongs. Dr. 
Forbush is even more expert in his understanding of youth than he was when he wrote his 
famous book, “The Boy Problem.” Herbert L. Willett, Jr., is authoritative in his presen- | 
tation of oriental lesson lights. Ernest Bourner Allen’s “Prayer Thought” brings each 
week's study to a close with assurance that in spite of the pressing problems of the day, 


God is, and is Our Father. 
For once, get away from your conventional Bible study and face life with life! 
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Bishop Francis J. McConnell says of “The Daily |}/— 
Altar”, our unique devotional volume: 


‘*The selections in this book not only 
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also open the door to the great world 
of God outside.”’ 


As Bishop McConnell intimates, here is a devotional volume confe 
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EDITORIAL 


ITH EVEN MORE DEFINITENESS than had 

been expected, France and Italy have turned down 

Mr. Coolidge’s suggestion for a five-power naval 
conference. Mr. Coolidge wanted the powers which agreed 
to the 5-5-3-134-134 battleship ratio of the Washington 
treaties to extend the same principle 

France and Italy —and supposedly about the same 


Say “No” 


touched in 1922. 


and Italy are not. 


ratio—to the cruiser, submarine 

and auxiliary naval forces left un- 
England and Japan are agreeable ; France 
Mr. Edwin L. James, the well-informed 
correspondent of the New York Times, lists five reasons 
for the French negative. These are the French fear of dis- 
armament’s effect on French predominance in continental 
politics ; the French agreement with the Geneva doctrine of 


concomitant land, sea and air disarmament; the French 











agreement with the desire of the league of nations to hold 
the subject within the control of that organization; the fact 
that “the European nations,” to quote Mr. James directly, 
“do not wish to be led to salvation or damnation or any- 
where else by the United States”; the French belief that it 
was a mistake to have joined in the naval disarmament 








1922. Whether Mr 
three-power treaty, confined to the limitation of the British, 
The 


chances are that Great Britain would hesitate a long time 


treaties of Coolidge will try for a 


Japanese and American navies, is not yet known. 


before she bound herself in such a manner, while France 
and Italy were left free to expand their navies for service 
in the Mediterranean as they pleased. The only clear result 
of this diplomatic failure is likely to be the confirmation of 
the American suspicion that France and Italy do not care to 


take effective steps looking toward disarmament. 


How Much Does a Chaplain 
Dare Say? 
[T° A MINISTER of Jesus Christ, commissioned as an 
army chaplain, free to think and speak? It has been 
claimed that he is. But the case of the Rev. Donald Timer- 
man, reported from Columbus, Ohio, deserves considera- 
tion. Mr. Timerman is a chaplain in the officer’s reserve 
corps, holding the rank of captain. He served throughout 
the wor'd war as a line officer in the 40th, 5th and 33rd in- 
fantry. On January 13 he spoke at a meeting of the Op- 
tional Drill league of Ohio State university, opposing com- 
pulsory military drill in colleges, and favoring the optional 
type of such service. In conversation after the speech with 
members of the university’s military society he is alleged to 
have held that the sort of military training given at col- 
leges is of slight practical value when war actually breaks 
out, and that his reason for retaining his *“chaplain’s com- 
mission is in order to be in a position, in case of another war, 
more effectively to safeguard recruits against the moral 
dangers which he had found to be prevalent in the vicinity 
of army cantonments. The students who heard these two 
remarks reported them to the chief of staff of the 83rd 
division. From that point on the correspondence accumu- 
lated with the snowball proclivities so usual in military 
when the 
acting chief of staff of the 5th corps area “for the com- 


circles, the climax being reached on February 5, 


manding general” offered Mr. Timerman his choice between 
resignation or appearance before an investigating board. 
Such a board has power to recommend discharge. Mr. Tim- 
erman has refused to resign. 
State, in an editorial entitled, ‘““Mustn’t Talk; You're in the 


The student paper at Ohio 


\rmy Now,” remarks: “That the military department 
should get so incensed over Captain Timerman’s compara- 
tively mild statements, seems to us to be a rather accurate 
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measure of its calibre.” It is claimed that there are more 
than a thousand American ministers enrolled in the officer’s 
reserve corps. Are they, too, subject to proceedings if they 
speak their minds? 


Britain Reaches Agreement with 
Chinese Nationalists 


IR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 
British parliament that the British representative at 


announces to the 
Hankow has signed an agreement with the foreign minister 
of the nationalist government of China, Mr. Eugene Chen, 
covering the conditions under which the British concession 
in that city will hereafter be administered. The agreement 
meets the Chinese demands at practically every point. The 
new deal in China has arrived legally, as well as actually. 
As the signing of this agreement is announced, the national- 
istic armies roll on toward Shanghai. A week ago the for- 
eign newspaper correspondents had them thoroughly de- 
feated, and Shanghai confirmed in the possession of Mar- 
shal Sun Chuan-fang. Now it is doubtful whether Marshal 
Sun can rally his troops sufficiently to make an effective 
stand before this greatest commercial prize of the orient is 
wrested from him. It is interesting, in a sardonic sort of 
way, to mark the change in foreign sentiment as the Can- 
tonese troops approach Shanghai. Until a few days ago 
the Cantonese were, to the foreigners in that city, “reds,” 
and their coming was regarded much as the citizens of Rome 
anticipated the arrival of Alaric. But as Marshal Sun has 
been pressed back, and as he has dealt with the inevitable 
disorder in Shanghai by the characteristic method of indis- 
criminate beheadings, the foreign inhabitants of that city 
have seen enough to turn their stomachs, and their minds. 
It begins to look as though they would welcome the arrival 
of the Cantonese! 


Compulsory Drill in Church 
Colleges Is Passing 

OR THE FOURTH consecutive year the administra- 

tion of DePauw university, a Methodist college lo- 
cated at Greencastle, Indiana, is being brought to task for 
permitting compulsory military training to remain a part of 
the college curriculum. In contrast with former years, the 
first move was made this year by a part of the faculty and 
not by students. The committee on educational policy, com- 
posed of some of the oldest and most influential members 
of the teaching staff, unanimously passed a recommendation 
to the president that military training be made optional 
beginnirig with the next college year. This throws the mat- 
ter squarely up to the executive; in his hands rests the 
decision as to whether or not the recommendation shall be 
shelved or brought before the faculty for final action. If the 
latter is done there is every probability that the recommenda- 
tion will be approved by a large majority. Since the action 
of President Marsh of Boston university in abolishing com- 
pulsory military training there, DePauw is in the rather 
uneviable position of being the only Methodist institution 
of higher learning which has compulsory drill on its campus. 
The situation is made particularly noticeable by the action 
of the last Methodist general conference in passing its 
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memorable resolution against war; in that resolution wa: 
contained this statement: “Through its educational polig 
our church must mold the present youth of all nations int 
a peace loving generation.” Molding youth into a love oj 
peace by means of forced drill may be good psychology oj 
a kind, but it is to be doubted whether it is the metho¢ 
which the Methodists had in mind. 


Our Imperialists Continue 





To Be Candid 
WEEK AGO quotation was made in these pages from 
a feature-writer in the Hearst press, protesting againg 
the idea of administering the Philippines in behalf of the 
Filipinos, rather than in behalf of American rubber in- 
terests. Another quotation now demands equal notice. |t 
is taken from the editorial columns of the Chicago Tribune. 
under date of—portentously—February 22. A long edi- 
torial chides Senator Borah for his position in regard 
American policy in China, in Nicaragua, in Mexico, and in 
Haiti. The editorial reaches its climactic conclusion in these 
words: “Mr. Borah furthermore has been twenty years in 
the senate. The honor he has acquired and merited has 
been a sufficient realization of ambition. 
for money. His pay as a senator has been sufficient and he 
has forgotten that men must make money if taxes are t 
be paid, government supported, the nation prosper, and its 
people live well.” There, in a phrase, is the reason for 


He has not cared 


what is going on in Asia and in Central America—“men 
must make money”! And there is the thing that Mr 
sorah and those who, with him, oppose our imperialistic 
course, are supposed to have forgotten—‘‘men must make 
And there is the philosophy of statesmanship 


Le | 


money 
which supports the world’s greatest navy, universal military 
training, marines eternally on the jump, and 85 per cent 
of the government income for wars, past and to come— 
“men must make money”! If any are interested to ask 
what men it is who “must” make money, we suggest a read- 
ing of the dispassionate account by Carleton Beals, in the 


, New Republic, of what oil holdings are actually involved 


in our government’s present controversy with Mexico 
“Men must make money”! “United States establishes pro- 


Le 


tectorate ! 


Reviving the Class- 


Meeting 
™ A ETHODIST CIRCLES show much interest in the 
| call of certain Episcopal leaders for a revival of 


the Methodist class-meeting. Speaking under the auspices 
of the current bishops’ crusade, Bishop Samuel G. Babcock, 
suffragan of Massachusetts, advocated a return to the old- 
fashioned class-meeting in order to increase the religious 
vitality of the Episcopal communion. Zion’s Herald, Meth 
odist weekly published in Boston, picks the suggestion up, 
and wonders whether the old method might not be s0 
“adapted to present-day conditions as to contribute in a very 
large way to the progress of the kingdom of God?” The 
astonishing fact is that neither the bishop nor the editor 
seem to have realized that this not only might be done, but 
that it actually is being done. The class-meeting was suf- 
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focated by its preoccupation with a type of religious ex- 
perience which had lost most of its significance, abetted by 
its use of a vocabulary which had become hopelessly stereo- 
typed and meaningless. The discussion class, which is com- 
ing into being in all communions, and in such non-ecclesias- 
tical bodies as the Y. M. and Y. W.C.A., is nothing more 
than the class-meeting, concerned now with religious prob- 
lems of real import, and using now a vocabulary with real 
content. Nor is the searching personal quality which made 
the original Methodist class-meeting a power lacking. Study 
the sort of discussions planned in any of the pamphlets pro- 
duced by such a group as, for example, the Inquiry, and it 
will be seen how impossible it is for the individual to escape 
facing his own responsibility. “Discussion group” may not 
sound as pious as “class-meeting,”’ but the essential aim is 
the same. 


Another Wet Goes Into the 
Treasury Department 

HE TREASURY DEPARTMENT has a new first 

assistant secretary. If reports from Washington are to 
be believed, the first assistant secretary of the treasury is an 
unusually important official, for Mr. Mellon, with advanc- 
ing age, is said to be more and more ready to leave the run- 
ning of the department to the second in command. The 
new assistant secretary is Mr. Ogden L. Mills. Mr. Mills 
is a congressman from New York, whose principal public 
service to date has been to fill the role of the biennial repub- 
lican sacrifice on the altar of an Al Smith gubernatorial 
majority. Now, having taken his licking from the phe- 
nomenally popular Al, Mr. Mills receives his reward. It is 
possible that he will make a capable assistant secretary of 
the treasury. 
disbeliever in prohibition, and that his attitude during the 


But it is also a matter of record that he is a 


recent election was only a little less objectionable than that 
Mr. Mills did not run on a ram- 
pantly wet platform, so that it did not become necessary 
for the New York drys to put an independent candidate 
into the field. But he made it clear that, so far as he was 
himself concerned, he considered prohibition a mistake. Now 
he is put in second place in the department which is sup- 
posed to be enforcing prohibition. Mr. Mellon is in first 
place. And there are still people who believe that the pres- 
ent administration is genuinely interested in securing en- 
forcement of the dry law! 


How Modern 
Is Japan? 
APAN BURIED her deceased emperor with traditional 
ceremonies. He had suffered many years from a mental 
malady that unfitted him for exercising his office, but he 
was laid away with divine honors. Japanese moderns prob- 
ably interpret this more as a celebration of the imperishable 
history of the nation and of its unbroken unity than as an 
adoration of the emperor’s person. The new mikado is 
comparatively modern. 
than did his predecessors and, while reverenced, is accepted 
as a human rather than as a divine being. He has had mov- 
ing pictures made of the interior of the imperial palace and 


He goes among the people more 
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of the sacred shrines where hitherto only the chosen few 


were allowed. There are evidences of a Bismarckian policy 
in meeting social unrest. 
been inaugurated covering risks on some two and a half 


A social insurance program has 


million workers, and a child labor law has been enacted 
that will raise the age limit from twelve to fourteen where 
the child has not yet completed the primary schools. Child 
workers in silk factories are exempted from this provision 
and a work-day of eleven hours is still allowed for children. 
Children are not permitted to work in mines until sixteen 
years of age, but women and girls over that age are still 
allowed to work underground. On the other hand recent 
attempts to organize a farmer-labor party were quickly 
bludgeoned out of existence on the plea that communists 
were involved, though those radical gentlemen had been 
overwhelmingly voted down in the organization. The dis- 
cussion of social questions, outside of a regular classroom 
Certain 
books are proscribed ; “any association in which ‘dangerous 
thoughts’ are either read or studied is absolutely prohibited,” 
and “private studies are prohibited if the studies concern 


where a teacher is in charge, is severely restricted. 


dangerous thoughts.” Missionaries are suspected by the 


reactionaries and Christian teachings denounced by some as 
“subversive of public peace and order and of public morals.” 
Back of all this reaction is the new power of the military 


party following America’s exclusion of Japanese. 


Keep the 
Primary! 
T SEEMS PROBABLE that most of the attacks upon the 
primary system of nominating candidates for office will 
fail in the legislatures now meeting. The steady evolution 
of electoral methods in this country has been in the direction 
of popular expression and the mere fact that machine politi 
cians find the primary system costs more than the old con- 
vention system will hardly induce the public to go back to 
the old way. 
weight of the corruption used, in it, and the fact that cor- 
ruptionists in states like Pennsylvania and Illinois spent 


The convention system broke down by sheer 


millions in efforts to buy their way into office only illustrates 
the further fact that it is more difficult to corrupt a primary 
than a convention. To reduce the cost back to that of the 
Mr. Wil- 
liam B. Wilson was nominated for the senate in Pensyl- 
vania at an expense of only eighty-four dollars, and in the 
election he won the entire state outside of Philadelphia at 
Protest against the primary 


old convention system will not reduce corruption. 


a total cost of but little more. 
system is fundamentally a protest against the popular elec- 
tion system; the primary is simply an application of the 
principle of popular choice to nominations as well as to 
elections. That technical improvements can and should be 
made to guard against nominations by a minority vote is 
granted, but the same need holds for popular elections. A 
system allowing first, second and third choices on the ballot 
The founders of 
Members 


would accomplish this end in both cases. 
this republic were fearful of popular elections. 
of the house of representatives were the only officials for 


whom popular election was provided, and their nomination 
was by a select few. Candidates for the presidency and the 
senate were not even nominated by conventions, let alone 
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elected by popular vote. Today senators as well as repre- 
sentatives are both nominated and elected by popular vote, 
and the time will come when presidents will come under 
the same rule. The cure for the primary is not the old, 
discredited convention system, but a better primary. 


Two Great Churches Face 
Toward Union 


HE RAPPROCHEMENT between the Congrega- 

tionalists and the Universalists, the documents of 

which are printed in full on pages 278, 279, is the 
most promising and significant movement toward union be- 
tween two important denominations that has occurred in this 
country in a generation. At their last sessions the national 
assemblies representing these two bodies appointed commis- 
sions on union. These commissions have issued a joint 
statement defining the principles of union and suggesting 
certain practical procedures looking toward its realization. 
The most influential religious papers on both sides have 
It will come 
before the national bodies for their action. And yet, though 
these are all, in a certain sense, the acts of the denomi- 


given the statement their unqualified approval. 


national machinery, the great hope of the movement lies in 
the fact that it is so little mechanical, so completely un- 
forced, so much the registering of attitudes which have al- 
ready come to exist between the two bodies of Christians 
most directly concerned. The quality of union—like that 
of mercy—is not strained, neither indeed can be. But as 
the spirit of union develops, there come moments when the 
recognition of the ground that has already been gained be- 
comes the most effective means of gaining more. 

It would be a wonderful thing if some formula could be 
discovered or devised by which all religious differences could 
be removed, all the fissures in the church closed, and all 
divisions resolved into a genuine and effective unity at a 
single stroke. But such a solvent for the diversity of de- 
nominational doctrines, organizations and habits seems not 
to be immediately at hand. The most obvious next step to- 
ward Christian unity is the unification of groups which have 
not the slightest reason in the world for remaining apart 
except the mere momentum of their separate organizations. 

It has long been evident that it is unnecessary to organize 
into a separate denomination the people who believe in the 
ultimate salvation of all men—because it cannot be done; 
because that doctrine and the ideas of the nature of God and 
of man that go with it make their way perfectly well with- 
out such organization ; and because holders of that doctrine 
are entirely acceptable members of almost all kinds of 
churches. It is not as though universalists were any longer 
outcasts from good religious society and had to maintain a 
church of their own in order to have any religious fellow- 
ship at all. There are not many religious bodies now which 
make belief in the doctrine of endless punishment an essen- 
tial item in Christian faith, and even those that nominally do 
so actually include in their membership a good many people 
who wish it were not true and some who are by no means 
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sure that it is. They are not denying the existence of hell 
because they have a personal interest in believing that sin j 
not punished as decisively as some have supposed, but be- 
cause it does not appear to them to be consistent with the 
character of a Christ-like God. We are not arguing that 
they are necessarily right, but that the revolt against hell is 
the revolt of a moral judgment and not of an immoral life. 
And that revolt has occurred in many denominations, It 
always has. The author of a standard history of Universal- 
ism divides his treatment into two parts: the history of the 
idea outside of the denomination, and the history of the 
denominations ; and the former seems the more significant 

The first,and most fundamental, sentence in the joint state- 
ment of the Congregational and Universalist commissions 
on unity is that “the basis of vital Christian unity is a com 
mon acceptance of Christianity as primarily a way of life.” 
There must be room within the circle of fellowship for doc- 
trinal differences. 
denominations. 


Such differences exist, in fact, in most 
The two concerned in this effort are notable 
for their insistence upon liberty of opinion in matters of 
theology. No man in either needs to sacrifice his convic- 
tions, and union between them will not require any man now 
“stifle freedom to bear testimony” to the worth 


in either to 
and power of any conviction that he holds. Their “common 
loyalty to a Christian way of life” is not something to be 
created by negotiation, but is already a fact. If, then, they 
agree that the way of life is the essential thing, and if they 
are agreed as to that way, what is there to hinder union? 
What is there, indeed, to hinder it among any other groups 
which are in similar agreement ? 


The sticklers for theological homogeneity as a condition 
of fellowship within the same organization are accustomed 
to quote with an appearance of finality, “Can two walk to- 
gether except they be agreed?” Certainly they can. 
can walk together and disagree about a thousand things. 
They can walk together and disagree about everything— 
except the way they are going to walk. They may quarrel 
about these thousand things, if they are minded to be quar- 
relsome ; or they may discuss them amicably as they pursue 
their common journey toward the destination agreed upon; 
or they may devote their conversational energies to the dis- 
cussion of matters pertaining to the way itself. But it is of 
the very essence of personal liberty, if it is to be combined 
with any sort of social efficiency, that people must be allowed 
to differ without being compelled to organize their differ- 
ences into corporate antipathies and non-cooperating insti- 
tutions. 


Two 


But this is possible in the area of organized religion just 
in proportion as men conceive of Christianity as “primarily 
a way of life.” There is not complete agreement among 
Christian people as to all the details of that way. Some of 
the differences are far from unimportant. But few of these 
differences have anything to do with the issues upon which 
denominations are divided from one another today, and 
none of them has anything whatever to do with such sepa- 
ration as has existed between the Congregationalists and the 
Universalists. The Universalists are an evangelical group, 
within any defensible meaning of that term. So, of course, 
are the Congregationalists. They are in agreement, insofar 
as agreement is necessary, as to the objectives which Chris- 
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tianity aims to attain in the world and the way of life by 
which they are to be attained. Neither of them holds, as of 
divine authority and indispensable necessity, any doctrine, 
ordinance, or form of organization which the other repudi- 
ates as unimportant or erroneous. If they did, the situation 
would be hopeless so long as that condition existed. 

As has been said, this proposal for the unification of these 
two denominations is given additional promise of success 
because there is no mechanical urgency behind it. Denomi- 
national councils, to be sure, approved the general project 
when it was first proposed, and appointed the commissions 
which have issued this joint statement. They will doubt- 
less approve the statement when it is presented to the na- 
tional council of the Congregational churches in their May 
meeting at Omaha and the Universalist general convention 
to be held in Hartford in October. But the program is not 
one of hasty amalgamation or forcible union. It is rather 
the suggestion of certain ways by which the spirit of unity 
already existing can be given fuller expression. And out 
of this will come, naturally and inevitably, the final organic 
union of the two communions. 

As one regards the way in which these two great bodies 
are proceeding it is hard to determine which is worthy of 
the more enthusiasm, the wisdom of the commissioners who 
are conducting these negotiations, or the ultimate goal to- 
ward which the negotiations are leading. New spiritual 
vigor is bound to come out of this union; vigor which shall 
replenish not only the communions directly involved, but 
which shall be felt in all the evangelical communions. And 
the method which is here proving so effective may well be 
persisted in until many more of the artificial divisions which 
now weaken protestantism have been wiped out. 


At the Crossroads in the 
Caribbean 


N FEBRUARY 19 it was reported from Panama 

that the United States had announced a formal “in- 

tervention” in Nicaragua. The report may have 
been premature, since official advices speak only of landing 
more marines for the extension of neutral zones and the 
occupation of the railroad. But it cannot be long before 
such an open avowal of policy is made by the United States. 
In this case, the premature report—if it was premature— 
reached the world coincidentally with a report that the 
Nicaraguan government, which is being sustained in office 
by the armed forces of the United States, would seek to 
negotiate a new treaty, under which Nicaragua would bind 
herself to go to war on the side of the United States in any 
conflict in which the United States might be embroiled, in 
return for a guarantee of continued military support for 
the Nicaraguan government by the United States. 

Many Americans will be puzzled by the term “interven- 
tion” employed to describe the contemplated action by the 
United States. It is, of course, a legalistic subterfuge. 
Technically, the United States has been doing nothing so 
far in Nicaragua but protecting American and other for- 
eign property, and establishing neutral zones wherever the 
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Nicaraguan forces that we do not want to see win show any 
danger of making important progress. But, discarding 
diplomatic circumlocutions, the United States has been in- 
tervening in Nicaragua for months. 
established is a virtual protectorate, analogous to that set up 
in Haiti. 

Thus do we add to our record of interventions in the 
affairs of the states of the Caribbean area. Prof. William 
R. Shepherd, of Columbia university, in an article published 
recently in the New Republic, said that we have intervened 


What is now to be 


with armed force in twelve of these states thirty times in 
the last quarter of a century! And as conservative a histo- 
rian as Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard, speaks, in 


his New American History, of our having “obtained a pro- 
tectorate over the neighboring Latin American states of 
Cuba, Haiti, Santo Domingo and Nicaragua.” That 


exactly what the announcement of February 19 means is in 


is 


prospect—the establishment of a protectorate, which is ex- 
pected to continue indefinitely, if not permanently—and 
there will be no good served by refusing to recognize that 
plain fact. 

It is amazing to what degree the American public fails 
to understand what its government is doing in the Carib- 
bean. 


interest since 1898. 


This has been the most active area of our foreign 
The step which we are now taking in 
Nicaragua is not an isolated one. 
progression that stretches back for years, and that gives 


It is but one step in a 


every promise of stretching on into the future for a longer 
period. Every step thus taken has, so far, fastened Ameri- 
can control, economic where it has not been openly political, 
on these states. Yet the American public still has.a romantic 
notion that, where Uncle Sam interests himself at all in the 
affairs of the Caribbean countries, he does so only as an 
impartial and benevolent helper, who comes along to tidy up 
messy premises here and there, and then, when the object 
of his altruistic interest is achieved, to retire to the enjoy- 
ment of his own sense of philanthropy. 

Such a conception is about as far removed from that held 
by the people of the states most directly concerned as it 
would be possible to imagine. . Throughout Latin America 
the Monroe doctrine, proclaimed originally as a protection 
against any European imperialistic adventures, has come to 
be regarded as nothing more than a word-screen behind 
which operates a North American imperialism as selfish 
as any the old world might devise. The ex-president of a 
South American republic, himself a noted educator, has 
recently defined the Monroe doctrine as “the will of the 
United States government, supported by its army and navy, 
to do as it pleases, when it pleases, on the American 
continent.” 

This is not an unusual, or even extreme, expression of 
the Latin American resentment against our present policy. 
Much more violent outbursts could be quoted. This much, 
at least, needs to be said, that the net result of our conduct 
during the last quarter of a century has been to fill the 
minds of our Latin neighbors with suspicion, fear, and 
near-hatred. Once it was claimed that it was only the radical 
in Central or South America who felt this way towards us 
It is impossible to make such a claim with any justification 
any longer. 
recent editorial in La Prensa, of Buenos Aires. 


Consider, for example, these words from a 
La Prensa 
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is the most influential daily newspaper in the Spanish-speak- 
ing world. Its plant has frequently been called the best 
possessed by any newspaper in any land. It is a conserva- 
tive paper, holding much the same position in Latin America 
that the New York Times does among us. Yet it says: 

All the American nations are examining very closely the 
Nicaragua affair, because of the menace that will endanger all 
of them if the authorities of the United States assume, in the 
name of their country, the right to interfere in the internal af 
fairs of a sovereign nation. .. . The secretary of state, Mr. 
Kellogg, has not yet stated, with desired clearness, what pre- 
rogative President Coolidge has used as an excuse to inter- 
vene in Nicaragua, either from the standpoint of international 
law or of the constitutional law of the United States. But the 
most curious and terrible thing in this situation is to discover 
that the President of the United States can do in an inde 
pendent nation—but a nation that does not know how to 
match force against that of the North American soldiers!— 
that which he is not able to do in one of the states which make 
up the United States of America... . 

President Taft was censured, as President Coolidge now is, 
by recognized authorities of international law, but this time 
the reaction will go much farther—we hope this will be true. 
Pan-Americanism, because of the important development of 
international law since the war, has penetrated the conscience 
of all Spanish-American nations, to the extent that they con- 
sider the invasion of any one of them an offense against all 
of them. The congress of the United States will probably 
rescind, in a short time, the illegal action that the United 
States has taken in Nicaragua, but if this does not happen the 
opportunity has arrived when all Spanish and Latin American 
nations will make protest to the government of United States 
against such action. . . . 

A nation runs towards ruin that marches against the intelli- 
gent opinion of the world. But in any case, if the congress of 
the United States does not take action against what has been 
done in Nicaragua, the protests of the American nations must 
make themselves heard. It is imperative that they make 
themselves heard by all the world, and we know who speaks 
for the right of sovereignty of the free peoples and who it is 
that laughs at them because of the force which they wield. 
He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. 


Such words as these need pondering, since they show the 
danger of moral isolation now confronting us in our own 
hemisphere. Even more to be taken into account is the 
fact that the sort of economic penetration which has led us 
to our present course in the Caribbean is increasing with 
every year. The money that Europe once had, and that led 
her to engage in her imperialistic adventures of the closing 
decades of the nineteenth century, she has no longer. Such 
money as there is in the world is flowing into the possession 
of the United States. Our citizens, as they grasp this 
wealth, demand opportunities to invest it where they can 
make more wealth. Our foreign investments are increas- 
ing at present at the rate of about one and a half billion a 
year—a figure so enormous that its size can only be sug- 
gested by the recollection that our annual investment is now 
three times as large as our total holdings of foreign secur- 
ities at the opening of the century! Latin America accounts 
for 43 per cent of all these foreign investments. And the 
way in which the marine has followed the investor is too 
familiar to need repeating. American economic imperialism 
in Latin America, in other words, is an increasing rather 
than a decreasing fact. 

It is well for American church members, and American 
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‘came out of the Ark. 
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mission boards, accustomed to talking about their desire 
to aid in the spiritual development of Latin America to 
remember these things. The United States is rapidly ap- 
proaching the crossroads in the Caribbean. If it continues 
along the path in which its feet are now set, then it must 
count upon the increasing irritation, or worse, of the pe ples 
of the Latin countries. Dr. Samuel Guy Inman was entirely 
right when he said that, in these countries, we are, by our 
present policy, “developing our Irelands, our Egypts and 
our Indias.” The effort in which Dr. Inman, and the com- 
mittee on cooperation in Latin America of which he is sec- 
retary, is now engaged, to raise enough money to make ten 
of the protestant educational institutions in Latin America 
efficient, is worthy of all support. By all means, let any 
enterprise emanating from North America which is clearly 
altruistic in its ends, be supported. But let the churches 
beware lest they allow a situation to develop in Latin 
America like that in China, where the good that they may 
try to do in a foreign land is offset and defeated by the 
wrong which they have failed to prevent their own country 
from inflicting. Jesus never spoke a more searching word 
than when he told men not to bother with affairs of the 
aitar so long as their brothers were unappeased. The inter- 
national significance of that teaching needs pondering in 
connection with present American policy in the Caribbean. 


The Woozle ‘Tracks 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


WENT TO THE HOME of the Daughter of Keturah 
and her husband, and in the Front Yard I found the 
little sister of the daughter of the daughter of Ketu- 
And she cried out when she saw me, and said, Come, 

Grandpa, and help me make Woozle Tracks. 

And I went to her and took her hand, and walked beside 
her as she went around in a Circle in the Snow. 

And I said, If I remember what I read in my Boyhood 
of Goldsmith’s Animated Nature, there was no Woozle that 


rah. 


The Menagerie of Noah must have 
been incomplete. 

And she said, Grandpa, this is something that happened 
since. 

And I said, I would not be of those who have learned 
nothing since the Flood. Tell me about the Woozle and his 
Tracks. 

And she said, Once upon a time the Teddy Bear walked 
in the Snow. And he walked till he came back where he 
began, and started around again. And he did not know his 
own tracks, but he said, This that I have come upon is the 
track of a Woozle. And he walked around again, and he 
found there were two sets of tracks. And he said, The 
Woozle hath been joined by a Wizzle. And he walked on, 
but a Fear came upon him, for he said, How terrible it 
would be if I should overtake them, and both the Woozle 
and the Wizzie should pursue me. 

And I said, This interesteth me, my little girl. And now, 
behold, we have come around and what do we find? 

And she said, Here are the Woozle Tracks and the Wiz 
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zle Tracks that | made myself, but what are these Large 
Tracks ? 

And I said, They be the Tracks of the Whangdoodle, who 
doth protect Little Girls frory Wizzles and Woozles. 

And she said she would fear neither Woozle nor Wizzle 
if she had the protection of the Benevolent Whangdoodle. 
So we played in the snow, and A Good Time Was Had 
By All. 

And I meditated much about this matter. And I said, I 


have friends, a considerable number of them, who perpet- 
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ually chase the Woozle. They go around and around in 
circles, and they Create the Images of the Things that Give 
them Fear. And the Ark itself would not have contained 
the things they dread and Forever Chase. And they know 
not that they make all the Tracks themselves. 

And I cried out unto all mankind, and said, Dearly Be- 
loved, the Woods are Full of Woozles for the man of Fear, 
but be not one of them. If thou hast Courage to Meet 
Thyself Coming Back, there is not much else from which 
thou art in danger. 


VERSE 


Death 


HE thing that we call death 
Is but the bursting into flame 
Of coals long smouldering ; 
God’s purifying breath— 
His calling of our name. 


CATHERINE CATE COBLENTz. 


Friends 


WITHERED leaf from the old gnarled tree— 

It falls to the ground and is blown by the wind. 
Hither . . . thither . . 
Tasting the dust. 


. upwards ... downwards... 


The good man loves things though not of his kind ; 
He pities the leaf and he brings it home. 
Upon his desk he lovingly places it 
Beside a living flower. 
Kwe! CHEN. 


Babylon 


M Y heart’s a merry Babylon 
That throbs both day and night ; 
Within its hanging gardens 
Are roses red and white, 


Yet there my soul is lonely 
And finds no true delight. 


High, high above the clamor 
Of noisy nights and days, 
Though there be heard a music 
Beyond all power to praise, 
My soul, a slave in Babylon, 
Is not of its bright ways. 


As down upon the turmoil 
I gaze, from hour to hour, 
I sigh for Hills of Zion 
For sight of David’s Tower— 
My heart’s a merry Babylon, 
My soul a passion flower! 
Crarces G. BLANDEN. 


Through Night and Snow 


Q LET me flee this snug and cushioned nook 
Of book-filled shelves, 


This dream-world comradeship with heroes all, 


and velvet-windowed walls 


Whose red tracks type the pages of my book 
And face the snows on roads the stalwart took 
In answer to high valor’s urgent call ; 
Defy the paths hid by the dark night’s pall ; 
Tread blindly trails the guiding stars forsook ; 
\scend the rapids of a canyon gorge; 
Make crossing through some river's icy jam; 
Calm, long endure a peace-time Valley Forge; 
Reach with a Wolfe some Plains of Abraham; 
With Bonaparte tread mocking Russian snow, 
With Hannibal through Alpine passes go. 
Harry Wess FarrinctTon. 


Astronomy 


kX watched the stars together, you and I, 
In the blue hollow of the winter night 
Watched half a universe in our awed sight 
Like a slow star-rimmed wheel across the sky, 
On earth as on a hub, go rolling by. 
\nd yet I hardly noticed then that white 
Wheel of the worlds, that roll and lapse of light 
One face meant more to me than all the sky 
Astronomers must rate the stars too dear: 
All men ignore them for such cause as you 
And rightly so, I say! If Vega’s blue, 
Your eyes are also blue—and much more near. 
We have our human earth for love, and théy 
Hypotheses beyond the Milky Way. 


FE. Merritt Roor. 


A Solitary Pine Tree 
SOLITARY, ample pine tree ; 
A breeze balmy and almost playful ; 
Spring air on a winter day; 
The snow but just melted. 


Other trees, their sprays bare 
But this pine, alone 
With all its branches green 
Kwel CHen. 











Suffering 


By Marguerite Wilkinson 


6S" ENSIBLE” PEOPLE advise us to forget our 
troubles in work. A broom, a spade, a ledger, 
they think, can cure our ills. But if our work fails 
to hold our thoughts by day and if the nights bring a re- 
current bitterness, time alone can tell which will wear out 
first, the suffering, or the sufferer. It may be said for this 
method that it is better than the process of hardening 
through social dissipation often recommended by worldly 
wisdom, for if we care for our own personalities as we 
should, we do not wish to be hardened. But the truth is, 
in spite of all the common sense in the world, that neither 
labor nor gaiety, taken alone, is enough. And some of us 
must suffer, at times, without the relief of work or play. 
Certain moderns teach the unreality of suffering and tell 
us that if we deny the existence of pain, it will not exist for 
us. This is an admirable way of dealing with many of our 
babyish and imaginary colics of body, mind, and heart, since 
they really are fictitious. But we cannot efface the memory 
of a deep and genuine wound by covering it with a flimsy 
intellectual illusion. Rosy gauze will not hide leprosy. And 
although there is a sense in which physical pain is unreal, 
since it is only a shadow cast upon our external world, an 
effect of some cause that exists in the invisible conscious- 
ness, still we have to remember that for nearly everybody 
that external world is the most real one that he knows. The 
shadows are the substance of experience for all who have 
never known the light, and the sufferings of the external 
world seem real to most of us while we are clad in the flesh. 
To deny them, therefore, is to sin against verity and involve 
ourselves in mental confusion. the sorrows of 
the mind and of the spirit are real always and everywhere. 


Moreover, 


THE REALITY OF PAIN 


To deny these realities is also a sign of unfaith. Faith 
says, “Yes, the agony is real, the cup of hemlock slays, but 
there are greater realities in which we may trust.” Faith 
refuses illusion as Jesus refused the deadening “wine of 
mercy” made of mingled grape-must and myrrh. Faith does 
not go blind in a time of darkness, but waits with clear eyes 
open for the returning light. Faith can give us the fruit 
of that Radiant Tree, the Cross. It is that greatest of all 
consolations, a sense of perfect companionship in all our 
woes. Finding the Cross, we find that we are not alone. 

It is the sheer loneliness of suffering that doubles it for the 
unbeliever, or the slack believer, the feeling that “nobody 
cares,” that we must often know dumb isolation in a vast 
universe. The Christian whose heart has been warmed by 
a personal and passionate love for Jesus can challenge that 
feeling. He may even become a realizing participant in 
that grand, all-pervading consciousness in which he that 
sanctifieth and they that are sanctified are all of One. For 
when we are loving and humble in our agonies, surely the 
Holy Ghost circles above our desolation bringing us mes- 
sages of peace from our eternal comrades and our eternal 
Christ. 


Our sufferings are greater than they should be not only 
266 


when we think of ourselves as if we were alone, but also 
when we think of ourselves as people who ought to be al- 
lowed to escape suffering. Our pain is augmented by every 
surly rebellion. We cannot afford to shake our fists at the 
law of the universe. They are too puny for that gesture 
When we meet the tumult of the bitter waters of Marah 
with anger and arrogance, we must drink not only their 
bitterness, but also our own. It were better to face the 
deluge, I think, with what modern psychology calls “re 
versed effort,” or with what old-fashioned piety calls 
“resignation to the will of God.” But it were best of all to 
consider how the bitter waters may be sweetened. Their 
force is apparently pitiless, but they may wash us clean. 
They may lay bare a fresh vein of gold in our own bed- 
rock so that we may find it when their work is done. 


LONELINESS OF SUFFERING 


He whose resurrection made the Cross the Radiant Tree 
never rebelled against suffering. He wasted no strength in 


that way. Neither did he bear it with an ox-like, heavy 
stupidity. He used it to achieve his purpose. By his throes 
he drew us to him. By meeting them gallantly he became 
invincible. And when in that prescience that was his he- 


cause he fully shared the will and consciousness of his 
Father, he knew that the supreme passion lay just ahead of 
him, he did not tell his disciples that he was about to be 
abused of God. He said that he was about to be glorified. 
It was true. It has been true for all who have really known 
and followed him. They have gloried in tribulation with 
a luminous joy that makes unbelievers doubt the reality of 
their woes. 

It is a strange joy and unexpected, but it is inevitable. It 
is like the joy of a poet shaping ecstasy into everlasting 
forms of loveliness. It is the joy of feet marching in 
rhythm with the thundering law of the universe, treading 
down self and selfishness in austere obedience to a ringing, 
starry music. It is Aaron’s rod breaking into bloom. It is 
the flowering of the Radiant Tree in our own souls. It ts 
a resurrection. 


RESURRECTION 


It is a fruitful joy. When men and women who are 
weak, sick, broken, bewildered, scourged and crucified im 
heart and mind, can still set their wills firmly in an effort to 
quell the inward rebellion, and cooperate with heaven, then 
the angels cannot leave them unblessed. Then the) 
make the common cloth of their lives into good garments 
for the marriage supper of the Lamb. Then their eyes learn 
a glowing tenderness, their hands learn a sure way of 
healing, their lips learn to pronounce benedictions. 


can 


Would you know the secret of the resurrection, 

Of the light from the fire? Then hark— 

Every white shining river by which the flocks are feeding 
Is an old wound bleeding in the dark. 


When we have overcome the loneliness and the rebellion 
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that increase our suffering, we may be able to offer it as a 
sacrifice, in this way making it lovely even to ourselves. 
Even so the Radiant Tree that once flowered within us 
bears fruit. The reformer, wearing the tar and feathers of 
the mob; the mother, starving herself slowly that her chil- 
dren may have food ; the young musician, pawning his over- 
coat and shivering in a garret that he may be able to give the 
world his symphony, these, whether they realize it or not, 
are lifted far above the slavery of pain. The prophet, wear- 
ing that golden crown of persecution which the weak bestow 
upon the strong; the saint, taking upon himself with Christ 
the loathed sins of the world—these may give us their com- 
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passion, but hardly need ours. And there is no ache of the 
flesh or spirit that a Christian may not offer to Christ, if he 
will, with the desire that it be used for the good of others. 
Perhaps it is easier to offer the ills of the body than those 
persistent and intense pangs which come with the growth of 
the spirit in us. But the most difficult sacrifices can become 
the most beautiful. In any hour of respite a quiet shrine 
may be built in the inner life; in the shrine an altar may be 
erected, cool, and firm, and clean, whereon we may lay our 
uttermost woe. Then, looking toward the Radiant Tree, we 
may hear the triumphant sursum corda of our Lord. And if 
we lift up our broken hearts like empty cups, he fills them. 


Why Men Want Money 


By John R. Scotford 


he took the train into the city every morning. “To 

make money,” was the only reason which he would 
ever give me for this daily pilgrimage. When I announced 
my engagement to an aged aunt, her only reply was the 
eager question, “Has she got any money?” In my first 
pastorate I was called on the carpet by the wife of my lead- 
ing member and asked concerning a certain course of action, 
“What do you expect to get out of it?” When I tried to 
explain that I was actuated by principle rather than the 
hope of profit, she replied, “The trouble with you is that 
you are too young!” Thus painfully does youth discover 
that the dollar sign is the only measuring stick to which 
many people are accustomed. 

Historians tell us that the monetary standard of judgment 
is a comparatively recent development. Money was origi- 
nally developed as a convenient means of exchange. In- 
stead of trading cows for cloth, people found that they got 
a better price for the cow and paid a fairer price for the 
cloth if they turned the cow into money and then used the 
money to purchase the cloth. Money began as a labor- 
saving device. The medieval mind regarded the exaction 
of interest as sinful usury. Not until the protestant refor- 
mation did it become respectable to exact rent for the use 
of money. The popularization of interest has both stimu- 
lated many kinds of progress and greatly increased the im- 
portance of money. That which was once a mere medium of 
exchange now threatens to become our master. Every spare 
dollar is expected to gather its quarterly tribute from soci- 
tty. Much of the energy of the world now goes into the 
task of meeting interest payments. 


\ A SMALL BOY I would often ask my father why 


MONEY'S GROWING IMPORTANCE 


The multiplication of money has increased its prominence. 
Our fathers, living upon farms, handled little cash. They 
gathered their wages and the interest in the form of vege- 
tables and grain. They thought in terms of cattle and crops, 
of houses and lands. Today we receive money for our pro- 
ductive labor, and we pay for all that we get. Inevitably 
money occupies a larger place in our thoughts. 





Its increased versatility has also added to the might of 
Formerly it could do but a few things, and many 
of these were evil. Today it can perform many services, an 
increasing percentage of which are good. The positive mis- 


money. 


use of money through gross self-indulgence is diminishing. 
Marvelous are the blessings which money will now bring. 
In former times, if we wanted music in the home, it was 
necessary to grow a musician. Now all we need do is to buy 
a talking machine or a radio. In former times a healthy 
baby was regarded as the gift of God. Now it is largely a 
matter of getting enough money together to pay the baby 
specialist. Once if a man would know the beauty of nature 
it was a matter of finding the time and strength to get into 
the country. 

tires and gas. 


Now it is a matter of buying automobiles, 

These higher purposes to which money is 
increasingly put tend to magnify its power. No wonder 
that many simple souls regard it as almost sacred. 

But when we ask upon what philosophical basis the lure 
of money really rests, we find that its attraction can be re- 
duced to two factors: the things which it can buy, and the 
prestige which it gives to its owner. 


PURCHASING POWER 


Most people claim to want money, not for the joy of pos- 
session, but for the things which they can get with it. Mod- 
ern life offers to us many fascinating contraptions which we 
can enjoy like children with a new set of toys, provided only 
that we have the price. The world is full of men of spe- 
cialized skill who will do their tricks for us if only we can 
pay their fees. The common definition of happiness is the 
enjoyment of these things. Without them, we take our- 
selves to be failures. Many would echo the sentiments of 
the woman who complained that life was not worth living 
because her husband’s income left no margin above the bare 
necessities of life. 

The deeper reason for the lure of money is the prestige 
which it affords. The joys of possession are fleeting. Pos- 
sessions are like toys; we yearn for them, the first moment 
of possession brings a rich thrill, but ultimately we take 
them for granted. The possession of wealth brings with it 
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much disillusionment as to the joys which it can purchase 
directly. Yet the possession of means does bring to us an 
unseen something which is permanently precious to most 
hearts—the envy of our fellows. We have something which 
they have not; they imagine that we are most fortunate— 
and we are tickled to have them think so. The love of 
money inspires great homage to those who possess it. Ulti- 
mately their power rests less upon the things which their 
money can buy than it does upon the prestige which their 
money gives. People listen when the rich man speaks. 
They adopt his sentiments and follow his policies. The 
glitter of gold has fascinated the mind of the multitude. 
The privilege of exercising this power is the ultimate reason 
why men seek wealth. 


PROPERTY BREEDS EXCLUSIVENESS 


Much of the worship of money may be passed by as a 
form of juvenile silliness which humanity may some day 
outgrow. Its most unfortunate aspect is the tendency to 
pit man against man and thereby disrupt the social order. 
The possession of property inevitably breeds exclusiveness. 
If I own a particular house, it follows from necessity that 
my neighbor cannot have it. If I hire the child-feeding 
specialist to work all morning on my child, the inevitable 
consequence is that he cannot spend that time on somebody 
else’s child. The possession of wealth fences men off one 
from another. The richer a man, the greater the distance 
between his house and that of his neighbor. The automo- 
bile has deprived many men both of the jostling of the 
street-car and the democracy of the street-corner. Whether 
we have any possessions or not, the emphasis upon wealth 
tends to set men off against one another in classes and 
cliques. The lure of money diminishes our humanity. The 
more we think about money, the less will we think in a sym- 
pathetic fashion about our fellow men. 

What can we do to diminish the lure of money? 
would change the economic order under which we live, put- 
ting something else in the place of the so-called capitalistic 
system. 


Many 


But the root problem is not one of economics so 
much as it is of emphasis. To change the present system 
On the 
other hand, if we can change the spirit, the system will take 
care of itself. To liberate the human spirit from the lure 


of money is really a problem of social psychology. 


and retain the old spirit would get us nothing. 


MONEY'S LIMITATIONS 


This problem may be approached from two angles. Over 
against the material blessings which money will bring we 
need to put those things which money cannot buy. Despite 
its unquestioned power, money suffers from serious limita- 
tions. It is more efficacious with regard to quantity than 
it is to quality. It is mightier in governing machinery than 
it is in the control of moods. It may rule the seen, but the 
unseen commonly escape its sway. Money does not neces- 
sarily make a success of matrimony, nor will it buy the re- 
spect of our children. It may get a man into office, but it 
cannot purchase for him honor. Even in the more common- 
place relationships of life money is strangely futile. He who 
tries to hire someone to take care of a child or maintain a 
home will make an interesting discovery as to the limitations 
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of the power of money. It is this realm of life where money 
is impotent that draws men together. Ideas do not sprout 
from dollars, and there is nothing exclusive about them. My 
neighbor and I would get into trouble if we tried to share 
the same house, but the more we share each other’s ideas 
the better friends we become. 

We tend to keep our material possessions to ourselves, 
while the joy of our spiritual riches comes to us through 
sharing them. This principle applies even to nations, 
So long as oil-wells and investments monopolize our at- 
tention we will from necessity be at enmity with other 
nations. Only as we stress unseen ideals can we have good- 
will between nations. The material divides; the spiritual 
unites. The emphasis on money breeds conflict and war; 
the emphasis upon ideals promotes unity and peace. The 
sort of life which we will lead as individuals or as a nation 
depends upon what we seek. One way to overcome the 
lure of money is to emphasize these greater things of the 
spirit which gold cannot purchase. 


WITHDRAWING COMMON CONSENT 


Another angle of approach to this problem is to diminish 
the prestige which is accorded to the possessor of wealth. 
This is a problem in crowd psychology. Money of itself 
could never purchase the deference which is now accorded 
to it. In the 
past there have been many nations which did not give to the 
rich man the highest honor. In our own time Russia is 
seeking to break the hold of wealth upon the common mind. 
Money enjoys its present prestige as a matter of common 
consent. The way to break this prestige is to withdraw 
some appreciable portion of the consent. 


Money cannot of itself inspire reverence. 


There are in America a rather surprising number of 
people who show by their lives that they do not give to 
money the first place. Many housewives and most mothers 
do not follow their occupations because of any hope of 
financial gain. Those who make a genuine success out of 
art and music are not moved primarily by financial consid- 
erations. The so-called altruistic occupations gain ever 
more recruits. Yet with most of these people we find a 
‘curious contradiction—they render lip service to an ideal 
which the logic of their lives refutes. In a furtive, almost 
secretive, fashion they serve their higher goals, but the 
glitter of the dollar sign still exacts from them a certain 
deference. Altruistic motives are often concealed behind a 
selfish disguise—a curious form of hypocrisy. 

It requires much courage for the individual openly to 
profess his loyalty to some other standard in life than that 
of financial success. The way of the college boy who 
Yet all that is 
needed to break the spell of money is courage. When men 


are just as proud to pursue art as they now are to chase 


chooses an idealistic calling is not easy. 


dollars, then will the prestige which money now gives 
If we were true to our natural instincts, 
some of us would pursue power through wealth, while 
others of us would pursue power in other forms. And 
some of us might not be interested in power at all. When 
we break the spell which money has cast upon our minds 
we will open the way to a saner, healthier and more pro- 
ductive manner of life. 


quietly pass away. 


(A fi 


—- a af * 
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loaned books with equal generosity. “But I am writing to 
say that I am sending you some books which you really must 
read on your vacation. 


. . Don’t get Gibbs—I’ve got it— 


couldn’t stand it another minute without a new book. 
Haven't had one for months and I went out today and got 
reckless.” In 1912, conversation with a missionary prom- 
ised results: “He is going to send me the names and prices 
of two leading non-Christian magazines, printed in English 
by the leading Hindus who antagonize Christianity.” In 
1913: “Just received from England this morning the be- 
ginnings of the correspondence between Nietzsche and 
Brandes. We'll have it Thanksgiving, if not before.” 


So also in later letters from New England and New 


York: 


Did I mention the “sets” of books here? There is a beau- 
tiful tooled set of Voltaire, hand done, exquisite—Smollet, 
Gautier, Stevenson, Dumas, De Maupassant, and I don’t know 
how many others. 
of their own. Which reminds me that you nearly cleaned me 


Bookshops have each an individuality 


out of ready cash when you sent me down to those second 
hand book shops to look for things for you, for I couldn't 
stay away after once getting the smell of them, and went 
down three days in succession, bringing home books each 
time, which I knew perfectly well I had no business to be 
spending money on. Don't send me down that way again 
until I have another month’s salary to the good or I'll be 
begging my bread. . I am looking forward eagerly to the 
Kate O'Hare book. Since it is a Mitchell Kennerley publi- 
cation, it is sure not only to be worth while in content but to 
be well done. They publish some beautiful volumes. 
How I love that library! Amidst all this turmoil and hate, 
and war fever and sordid grabbing of the material resources 
of the earth, that seems to me to be about the only spot that 
is really civilized. One feels in it, swinging along those lovely 
long corridors and lost in a stack of old books, that here at 
least is one place where the things of the spirit are given 
some value, where there is some respect for the mind, and 
where the work of former generations is estimated at its true 
worth. I have a sense of being in a place that is fit for a 
civilized individual to be seen in. How different from strug- 
gling through crowds gawking along the avenue for a glimpse 
of a man who is going to get up and say that “What's ourn 
is ourn, and by the eternal we mean to have it.” 


From Nyack, New York, where she was taking an en- 


forced rest: 


I am reading every waking hour—doing a book a day— 
fiction mostly, though the last week I am venturing on some 
other things, far from my own field or the war, but not fic- 
tion—philosophy, literary history, essays, etc. 


An earlier ambition never wholly abandoned, was to 


be a literary critic: 


If I could really choose a career, that is what it would be, a 
literary critic. Some ambition for a hack like me, isn’t it? 


Her comments show her interest. Of “The Great Ad- 


venture” : 


Henry Kitchell Webster wrote some years ago a really re- 
markable story of the struggle of a married woman to gain 
her mental and economic freedom. I read it when it appeared 
four or five years ago, and it remains in my mind as the most 
vivid description of an indomitable determination to win that 
I have ever read. 


Of “Dust,” by Mr. and Mrs. Haldeman-Julius: 


It is so horrible that I was quite hilariously happy for a 
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whole week at least after reading it, and every memory of jt 
brings a wave of contentment with my present station 


Of Strachey on Queen Victoria: 


I was so fascinated with the articles that I got the book 
itself the day it was out and read it immediately. It is the 
most beautiful piece of writing I have handled in many a 
day—almost as fluid as life itself. One feels oneself a spec- 
tator at the very ball where Albert danced his way into the 
favor of the astonished and unwilling queen, and can almost 
see the fields of primroses from which the queen plucked 
great bouquets for the prime minister. 


Of “If Winter Comes”: 


I can’t join in the chorus of praise which I hear of it, not 
whole-heartedly. It is, of course, a remarkably good study of 
the clash of temperaments. The woman is superbly drawn, 
the man much less distinct. His characteristics are much 
less well drawn—one does not know him so well as one 
knows the woman. It is traditional in the manner in which 
its plot is so nicely turned to a fitting end. It is traditional 
in its loyalties. There is in it no hint of any guidance for the 
future. It does set forth all the ancient loyalties with great 
charm and conviction, of course, but it looks to the past. It 
has nothing in common with the newer novelists who are 
attempting, however unsuccessfully as yet, just to tear out a 
piece of life and hold it for inspection, without much begin- 
ning and with no end. But my biggest quarrel is that it makes 
man—mankind—a tragic figure in the universe. It has the 
old conception of man fighting a heroic battle against “the 
masterful fates” and now and again winning, often enough 
to make him a great hero, and to keep him in countenance 
with his own dignity. And it has the fairy-like quality of 
everything ending as it should. 

Life is not like that. Man is no heroic figure, but a creature 
of circumstances, a slave to his own environment, lucky if 
he can keep soul and body together, and no time or energ 





left over from the bitter struggle for bread and butter and 
shelter to indulge in the great tragedies. And things do not 
end as they should—hardly ever—almost always they end 
the other way, if they end at all. . . . But one can’t deny that 
it is well done. 


Sometimes she reversed her own hastily made criticisms: 


I hesitated between “Body and Raiment” for you and 
“Second April” by Edna St. Vincent Millay, which Kenner- 
ley has just published. But the latter runs a much nar- 
rower range of moods and is much “thinner” in its experi- 
ence of life. I have had the first volume a year or two and had 
found so much in it that coincided with my own experience 
that I was very fond of it. I think the “Plaint of Complexity” 
in which she sets forth all these warring personalities, ana- 
lyzing them so minutely and setting them out to stare at one 
another, is a good deal of an achievement. I know of no- 
where else that it is attempted except in James’ Psychology, 
where he has a paragraph hinting at this. But he concludes 
that all these must be stifled, except the one which becomes 
dominant, and that through deliberate choice. The poets 
apparently learn some things that escape the psychologists 
They know that in some temperaments these warring selves 
fight on to the end, no one of them ever dominant, and also 
that choice has no part in it, the moods beyond reach of the 
will, unruly and stormy. 


But in a later letter: 


I have “Second April” and will return it soon. I had the 
“Body and Raiment.” I 
did not realize what was in it until my attention was called to 
specific things in it—when I am all appreciation. Now that 
I have read “Second April” with sharpened care, I can’t for 
the life of me see how I could think for a moment that “Body 
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and Raiment” comes up to it in any regard. It is far more 
subtle and delicate, and its delineation of mood, while not 
wide in range, has much depth and subtlety. And there is no 
comparison when it comes to beauty of line and conception. 


a small 





Such writing as she herself did for publication 
amount, burdened as she was with office detail—was for the 
church and labor press and was informational rather than 
literary in character. There is an occasional hint of her ap- 
preciation of the quality of her own letters. 


What a flatterer you are about my letters, but in truth, | 
have often thought myself that our correspondence would 
make mighty interesting reading! Don’t you wonder again 
and again if the mails carry such exciting and discoursive and 
mentally curious—in the sense of reaching out for truth— 
missives between many people, or is it really unusual? How 
I should like to know, and yet this is one of the simple things 
about life that we cannot know. 


She had in mind the writing of a sketch of the lumber 
industry in some of its human aspects, a subject which made 
appeal to her because of the long relation of her family to 
that industry. But she was, on the whole, diffident as to her 
own ability : 

If I should actually bestir myself to put this thing together 
and thereby justify M— A—’s and Mrs. Meyer's faith in my 
ability to do something of the kind, no one, no matter how 
little she thought of me, could possibly be so astonished as I 
should be myself! ... Ill have to say to 
said to one or two other friends who try to prod me into 


you what I’ve 


writing—so long as I don’t try I'll not spoil the pleasant 
illusion that I could do it. And so long as I do not get out 
of the office I'll not destroy your illusion or my own that I 
might do something else. But as I said to you once before, 
I think, I made up my mind a year or two ago that there 
was only one opportunity in connection with this office so 
far as I am concerned, and that is to organize and raise 
money. So, much as I have always disliked those things, and 
little as I feel myself fitted for it, it is a matter of doing that 
or else leaving the work. And I don’t know of anything I 
could do any better. Restless- 
ness or serenity is much more a matter of temperament any- 
way than of external surroundings, and I happen to be cursed 
with the kind of 
forever 


So that’s where I end up. 


or blessed, whichever way you look at it, 
temperament that is 
forever at outs with the world as it is, not only intellectually, 
but emotionally. And for that, there is no cure. 


forever dissatisfied, restless, 


The 


hunger for knowledge, which was unappeased and unap- 


If hooks were her teachers, so also were people. 


peasable until her death, overcame a certain timidity of 
spirit and she sought conversation as opportunity permitted, 
with people whose minds and experience interested her. 
‘But chiefly, I want to tell you of a most interesting con- 
versation I had.” This, with variations, was the preface to 
many a paragraph in her letters. She was always having 
“interesting conversations.” With a bishop, for instance: 


know 


Well, | 


was the way to give 


was interested to what the bishop thought 
Siberia and Manchuria to Japan, and 
asked him by what method he proposed to do it, since it was 
so difficult to allow them to get even a bit of California. “Oh,” 
he said, “just let them go in.” 


when 


and simple, you se¢ 


So easy { 
you are giving them China and Russia instead of 


California. 
With a young radical friend: 


He told me a most interesting thing about Bill Simpson. 
He has broken with the present order completely. Given up 
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his small inheritance. Works, as he desires, but not for 
wages—takes food, shelter and, I suppose, clothes. Won't 
touch a cent of money! Does’t use it for ordinary conve- 
niences of life. Gets across ferries by explaining to ferrymen 
his theory and they take him across without fares. And he 
has three disciples following him, doing the same thing. R. 
said, one day he took a teamster’s place and did his work all 
day, so that the man could have a day off, taking no com- 
pensation for it. One doesn’t know what to think—whether 
it is a natural vagabond instinct as much as anything else, 
or whether it is all force of conviction. In any event, one 
man loose in the world doing that is more of a challenge than 
reams of discussion and printing. 


To her reading and her contacts, she added year after 
year some course of systematic study—extension work at 
the university of Chicago during the years in Chicago when 
she was employed successively with the Deaconess Advo- 
cate, the board of Sunday schools, the Epworth Herald, and 
the Methodist federation for social service; courses in the 
Boston university school of theology during the years 
when the office of the Methodist federation for social serv 
ice was in Boston; and when the work took her to New 
York, courses in the New school for social research, and the 
Rand school of social science 

In a letter to a new friend during the last year of her 
life she referred to “the long years of overwork . . . to 
Books, 
people, occasional courses—so fully did she utilize the op- 


secure the training denied me in earlier years.” 


portunities that these presented that she became a well-edu- 
cated woman, so recognized by all who knew her. So 
recognized also by herself. Her early letters lament her 
lack of a college education, then, for a brief few years, there 
is no direct mention of the lack, then come letters casually 
reporting that she was being asked to assist in the prepara- 
tion of programs for college students, to serve on commit- 
tees pertaining to college curricula, to give lectures and 
addresses to college women. 

Another instalment of “The Growth of a Soul,” based on 
the letters of Grace Scribner, will appear in next week's 


issue. ° 


Advertising 


By Arthur B. Rhinow 


OTOR COMPANY 
tising. 
CuurcH—I spend more. 
Motor Company—You? Why, I spend millions. 
CuuRcH—What is your best advertisement ? 
Motor CompPany- 
Look at this car. 
CuurcH—It is a beauty. 
Motor Company—What is your best advertisement ? 
CuurcH—My products. 
Motor Company—What products? 
Cuurcn—Lives ; godly lives. 
Motor Company—Yes, yes. I see... . But I spend mil- 
lions. What does your advertising cost? 
Cuurcu—Ah, if you knew. 


I spend huge sums for ad- 


My best? Well, of course, my products. 
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How Guilty Was Britain? 


British Documents on the Origins of the War, 1898-1914. Edited 
by C. P. Gooch, Litt. D., and Harold Temperley, Litt. D., Vol. X1. 
The Outbreak of War: Foreign Office Documents, June 28th-Au- 
gust 4th, 1914. Collected and Arranged with Introduction and 
Notes by J. W. Headlam-Morley, M. A., C. B. E., Historical Ad- 
viser to the Foreign Office. London: Printed and Published by His 
Majesty's Stationery Office, 1926. Pp. xl, 389, 10s. 6d. To be pro- 
cured in the United States from the British Library of Information, 
44 Whitehall St., New York, $3.00. 


) - CONTROVERSY over the responsibility for the 
great war has raged furiously for the last few years. 

And rightly so; for the publication of unexpurgated edi- 
tions of the diplomatic correspondence of July, 1914, has forced 
a revision of judgments based on the “rainbow books” of 1914. 
But most of these new publications have come from the new 
governments in Germany, Austria and Russia, which could 
afford or wished to discredit the old régimes and the fallen dy- 
nasties. The governments of the victorious states paid little at- 
tention to the matter, either because, as they said, it had been 
settled by the verdict of mankind and the treaty of Versailles, 
or, as their critics insinuated, because they were afraid to let 
the full truth become known. The result has been that for sev- 
eral years writers on pre-war diplomacy have used chiefly Ger- 
man and Russian materials, from which they have drawn con- 
clusions often at variance with the official thesis of the allies. 
When this fact finally dawned on, or was made clear to, the 
British government, it decided that the only remedy was to 
open the British archives and appointed the distinguished histo- 
rians, Messrs. G. P. Gooch and Harold Temperley, to edit a 
series of eleven volumes of documents for the years 1898-1914. 
They have begun by publishing first, because of its general in- 
terest, the eleventh volume, which contains the complete corre- 
spondence of the British Foreign Office for July, 1914, so far as 
it relates to the outbreak of war. 

A comparison of this volume, which contains 677 documents, 
with the “White Paper” of 1914, in which only 160 despatches 
were published, shows that the latter was quite the most honest 
of all the “rainbow books” put out by belligerent governments. 
Many of the new documents are of little consequence; even 
those which are really important add little to our knowledge of 
British policy. What the British government did in 1914 was 
to publish those documents which were essential to an under- 
standing of its conduct during the crisis of July 23-August 4, 
and to omit documents or parts of documents which might be 
disconcerting to its allies or inconvenient for neutrals; which 
was entirely proper. Its primary concern was to demonstrate 
to the British public that British policy had worked for peace, 
and to leave to other governments to justify their action as best 
they could; for British policy was determined by British inter- 
ests and not by what France and Russia had done or had not 
done (nos. 426, 447). The most valuable contribution of the 
new volume is to be found in the “minutes” or comments on 
the documents by the higher officials of the foreign office, 
which reveal the motives of British policy and permit us to 
judge the sincerity of its public professions. 

The outstanding feature of the complete correspondence is the 
proof that the British government had no obligation to enter 
the war on the side of France and Russia. Sir Edward Grey, 
the foreign secretary, said so, and the French ambassador ad- 
mitted it (no. 447). A promise was indeed given to defend the 
northern coasts of France against an attack by the German fleet 
but “it did not bind us to go to war with Germany unless the 
German fleet took the action indicated” (no. 487). Throughout 
the day of August 3, the British government declined to con- 
sider French reports of German violations of frontier as a casus 
belli and scrupulously transmitted to Paris German denials of 
such violations. As late as 4:52 p. m. of that day, war with Ger- 
many is spoken of, in a telegram to Tokio, as “a possibility” 
(no. 549). It is perfectly clear that it was the German violation 
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of Belgian neutrality which forced a decision, and even thep 
Germany was given a chance to withdraw (no. 573). Only 
when informed that Germany would enforce her demands op 
Belgium by arms (no. 581) did the British government despatch 
its ultimatum (no. 594). This sequence of events is important 
because Sir Edward Grey and his advisers, Sir Arthur Nicolson, 
permanent undersecretary of state, and Sir Eyre Crowe, the 
assistant undersecretary, believed that England's interests re. 
quired her to stand by France. Crowe stated this repeatedly in 
his “minutes” (e.g., nos. 101, 170), and on July 31 he addressed 
a remarkable memorandum to Grey urging that “the whole pol- 
icy of the entente can have no meaning if it does not signify 
that in a just quarrel England would stand by her friends” (no 
369). On the next day Nicolson wrote that “the action of Ger- 
many [in declaring war on Russia] clearly constitutes her the 
aggressor, and in these circumstances there should be no hesita- 
tion as to our attitude” (no. 446). But Sir Edward knew that 
public opinion in England would not approve any such policy 
per se; he resisted very strong pressure from Paris and St. Pe- 
tersburg for a declaration of solidarity; he refused to commit the 
British government as long as there was the slightest possibility 
of preserving peace. At the same time he warned Germany, 
and he refused to define the conditions on which Great Britain 
would remain neutral (no. 419). Loyalty could not go further, 

It has often been made a matter of reproach to Grey that 
during the crisis he refused to exert pressure on the Russian 
government to prevent mobilization. The new documents show 
not only that he refused to exert such pressure, although he was 
fully informed of the progress of mobilization, but that he told 
the Russian ambassador in London that he assumed Russia 
would mobilize (no. 132). It will be said that Sir Edward 
Grey was not so pacific after all, for he must have known that 
Russian mobilization would probably precipitate war. The an- 
swer is that the British foreign office considered Russia fully 
justified in mobilizing (minutes on nos. 170, 249, 337). The 
Austrian ultimatum was regarded as an utterly brutal document, 
the Serbian reply as “reasonable” (minute on no. 171), the stub- 
born attitude of Austria in refusing all concessions as provoca- 
tive of Russia, and the German unwillingness to restrain Austria 
or to listen to suggestions for mediation as a mask behind which 
to carry on preparations for war. No information reached Lon- 
don of the efforts which, as we now know, Germany did finally 
make to hold back her ally, whereas Russia seemed willing and 
anxious to negotiate a compromise which would give Austria 
a large measure of satisfaction. From the British point of view 
there was no reason for trying to restrain Russia, all the less 
so as the conduct of Austria in springing her ultimatum after 
assuring the other powers that it would be an acceptable docu- 
ment, was bitterly resented (minute on no. 100). 

The British government, however, was thinking not only of 
Serbia, or rather it would be more correct to say that it thought 
very little about Serbia, for it more than once declared that it 
was not interested in the Austro-Serbian quarrel as such. It was 
guided by two considerations. In the first place, this crisis 
might end, as others before it had ended, in a compromise, 
though it was never hopeful; if it did so end, then Anglo-Rus- 
sian relations must not have been compromised by a too great 
acceptance of the Austro-German position. There are numer- 
ous indications that the British diplomatists were much worried 
by the prospect of Anglo-Russian difficulties in Asia if England 
failed to support Russia in the Balkans; if England would not 
promise active assistance, at least she could refrain from staying 
Russia’s own action. Secondly, there was the feeling that the 
European balance of power would be destroyed if Germany and 
Austria were allowed to ride rough-shod over Serbia (minute on 
no. 101). If France and Russia felt disposed to take up the 
challenge thrown down by the central powers, it was neither 
England’s duty nor England's interest to prevent them. That 
France was so disposed, was evident from the start; but this de- 
termination was not considered aggressive or provocative. 
“France,” wrote Crowe to Grey, “has not sought the quarrel. It 
has been forced upon her” (no. 369). 
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The policy of Italy is the subject of many despatches. That 
power was anxious to avoid siding with its allies and sought an 
excuse for not doing so (no. 162), which was not difficult in 
view of Austria’s disregard of the stipulations of the triple alli- 
ance, which required a previous agreement between the allies 
about any action to be taken in the Balkans. The Italian for- 
eign minister at one time suggested “pairing” with Great Brit- 
ain, after the fashion of the house of commons (no. 161). He 
also asked British advice on the question whether a declaration 
of neutrality should be issued (no. 365). The real reasons for 
the Italian attitude were hatred of Austria and the fear that 
communications with Tripoli would be interrupted—presumably 
by the British navy (no. 664). 

No one can read these documents without feeling that British 
diplomacy struggled for peace, provided it did not involve too 
great humiliation for England and the entente. Sir Edward 
Grey kept his head and played the game fairly; but the situa- 
tion was beyond control. England was as much the victim of 
“this d—d system of alliances,” to quote a German diplomatist 
(no. 510), and bloated armaments as if she had deliberately pur- 
sued war. 

BERNADOTTE E. ScHMITT. 


Eighteen Ideas of God 


My Idea of God, edited by Joseph Fort Newton. 
& Co., $2.50. 


- SEEMS THAT there has not yet appeared in these 


Little, Brown 


columns a review of that remarkable symposium, “My Idea 

of God,” edited by Dr. Joseph Fort Newton. Many of our 
readers have already read it, and the others should. There is 
probably no other way—I will go farther and say that there is 
no other possible way—in which one may arrive at so accurate 
a picture of what contemporary religious leaders in America 
think about God. And that question is basic in the understand- 
ing of current religious thought. 

It is of no use to argue from some detached expression of 
opinion about the world, or predestination, or revelation, or 
evolution, that a man must believe in a certain kind of God. 
Perhaps he ought logically, but perhaps he does not. Generally 
speaking, no man believes in the kind of God that his theological 
opponents accuse him of believing in. The average funda- 
mentalist does not believe in a bloody and vindictive God, and 
the average modernist does not believe in a God as impersonal 
as a hypothesis and only one degree more sentient than the 
procession of the equinoxes. People believe in the kind of God they 
believe in, and not in the kind that other people say they be- 
lieve in. Then let them speak for themselves. They do in this 
book, eighteen well known thinkers of all creeds and of widely 
diverse types of thonght. 

The contrasts among them are very real, but it appears, as 
one reads one after another, that much of the diversity results 
Irom their taking their symbols with different degrees of seriousness. 
Most men realize that God in his completeness and objectivity, 
conceived as first cause and prime mover and ultimate ground 
ot reality—what Kant might have called Gott-an-sich, but did not 
—cannot be described with scientific accuracy in terms made to 
fit finite experience; and that, since man has no other terms at 
his command, he must content himself with describing the God 
ot experience in terms that fit the experience better than they fit 
‘ v0d Putting un- and in- and all- before the adjectives—“unseen, 
infinite, invisible, all-wise, all-loving’—does not get over the dif- 
ficulty. The result is an anthropomorphic picture of God. 

The difference comes in the different degrees in which different 
men consider that this picture of God in terms of man cor- 
responds to the objective reality and thus equate the phenomena 
and the noumena of deity. The fundamentalist feels that you 
have denied God if you deny that this picture exists an sich. The 
extreme modernist is so afraid of identifying his picture with the 
God of ultimate reality that he hesitates to make a picture. An- 
other type of modernist believes that the only God which has 
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religious significance is the God which owes his very existence to 
the on-going life of the world and that no God at all can be con- 
ceived apart from it. And the agnostic, having but little ex- 
perience of God to describe, is content to write + as the symbol 
of the Great Unknown. 

But I am not reviewing the book; only stating a theory of my 
own to account for the diverse definitions of God and to find 
some underlying unity in them. I take the liberty of quoting 
from a private letter from the editor of the volume. Dr. Newton 
says: “Three or four years ago, when the modernist-funda- 
mentalist row was at its height, a group of us met in the New 
York Press club, and the question came up as to what was the 
matter with the religious world that it seemed to be turned up- 
side down and in such an ugly mood. The upshot of it was 
that it must be wrong about God, whereupon I was asked to find 
out, if possible, what the modern religious mind thinks God is; 
hence the symposium which I arranged.” It is the rarest thing 
in the world for me to say of any book that it is indispensable, 


but this one is. WINFRED ERNEsT GARRISON. 


Toward an Understanding of China 


The Youth Movement in China, by Tsi C. Wang. 
$1.00. 


China Christian Year-Book, 1926, edited by Frank Rawlinson. 
Christian Literature Society, Shanghai. 


M ves ELEMENTS are contributing to the present con- 


New Republic, 


vulsion in China. No two, however, deserve more care- 

ful study than the rise of a new order of students and 
the development of an indigenous Christian community. It is 
the student group through which the much-advertised “red” 
menace makes its most effective advance in China, and it is the 
Christian message which imperialist philosophers of the Lord 
Inchcape type hold to be responsible for the present parlous 
state of affairs. Hence, the westerner who would achieve some 
understanding of this outburst of fury on the other side of the 
globe will seize with avidity on any chance to add to his knowl- 
edge in either of these directions. 

Dr. Wang’s book is a readable, almost racy, account of the 
development of the present Chinese student movement. It is 
written in that easy, idiomatic Enlish which is the marvel of any 
person who has ever tried to do literary work in an alien tongue. 
It moves rapidly from the period when the first Chinese students 
went abroad, landing in the United States in 1875, to the present. 
The chapters of chief importance deal with the influence of the 
National university of Peking; with China’s literary renais- 
sance; with the student demonstration against militarism in 1919, 
and with the anti-Christian movement of 1922 and following. 
In connection with each of these topics there is an abundance 
of source material, and the bearing on the total Chinese situa- 
tion at present is suggested. 

If Dr. Wang’s book has a fault it is in the disproportionate 
attention given to a comparison of the present Chinese student 
activity with that of youth in other countries, particularly Ger- 
many, and to the history of the first studies by Chinese in 
foreign lands. The book thus gives the impression of ample 
space for material more or less marginal, while there are only 
a few pages for the events of May 30, 1925 and following, as 
well as for the enormously significant social enterprise. known 
as the Thousand-Character schools. A strange feature of the 
book is its persistent misspelling of Chinese words. Had the 
mistakes concerned English nouns the author's nationality 
might have been held at fault, but it is hard to understand how 
Dr. Wang could have allowed the hanlin to be called the harlin 
(page 9), Motze to be called Motzo (page 12), hAsueh to be 
spelled Asuch (page 13) and the like. And Dr. Hu Suh, now 
visiting this country, will doubtlessly wonder whether Dr. Wang 
means to call him Hu Suh, or Suh Hu, or Su Huh. Al! three 
forms are employed. 

Perhaps the most significant thing about the China Chris- 
tian Year-Book, 1926, is its title. This is, we are told, the 









fourteenth issue of this volume, but it is the first under this 
title. Previously, the book has been known as the China Mis- 
sion Year-Book. There is a cycle of history involved in the 
change. The book is so jammed with material of importance 
that it is almost impossible to pick out any part for special at- 
tention. But it is doubtful whether there is to be found, in one 
place, a more important group of documents than the articles 
which fill the section on the Christian movement and Chinese 
affairs: “The Protestant Christian Movement and Political Events,” 
by Prof. MacNair, of St. John’s university, Shanghai; “Missionaries 
and Special Privilege,” by President Balme, of Shantung Chris- 
tian university; “Christianity in the Treaties between China and 
Other Nations,” by Secretary Lobenstine, of the China Chris- 
tian council. 

Of equal importance is the introduction by the editor, Dr. 
Rawlinson, who gives a general interpretation of the “Present 
Characteristics of the China Christian Movement”; the entire 
section on “Religious Thought and Activity,” rightly and signi- 
ficantly written almost entirely by the section on 
“Missions and Missionaries,” with special attention to the article 
by Bishcp Roots on “The Changing Function of the Mission- 
ary”; and the remarkable collection of documents gathered in 
the appendices, collecting “Actions of Mission Organizations in Re 
Extraterritoriality and Toleration Clauses” and “Notes on Missionary 
Property Titles in China.” 


Chinese; 


Incidentally, the inevitable com- 
parison between the actions of American and British mission 
boards in regard to extraterritoriality and similar subjects leaves 
one with a much increased respect for the British boards. I 
wish I knew what this book Whatever it costs, it is 
worth more than its price to any student of current events in 
the far east. PauL HuTcCHINSON. 


costs. 


The Biography of a Good Man 


Dean Briggs, by Rollo Walter Brown. Harpers, $3.50. 


} IOGRAPHERS of late have thrived generously on current 


popular interest in “damaged souls” and on the unfailing 

zest which the abnormal psychology of the great or near- 

great holds for the pruriently curious. So generously have the 
beginners in this field been rewarded, that other skilled writers 
have turned their talents and research upon great men and 
women, apparently with the intention of shocking the public 
(if the thing could be done) by the gossipy nature of their 
revelations. In this welter of sensationalism the simple life 
of a good man is a thing at once novel and fresh. Such 
a book is “Dean Briggs,” a biography of one of America’s best 
loved teachers, by one of his most distinguished pupils. Among 
“psychographs” and “bare the life of Le Baron Russell 
Briggs stands “as the shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” 
Mr. Brown has written 
and lovable man. 


story 


souls” 


a good book about a very human 
He has not sought to psychoanalyze his subject 
and to account for his going out and his coming in by Freudian 
principles. With admirable taste he has set before the reader 
in a sympathetic and revealing light the unfolding chapters of 
Dean Briggs’ forty years of devoted service to Harvard students. 
Enough specific detail, enough words in the first person, enough 
of anecdote and whimsy have been included to create of the 
Dean a living character. The reader, when he lays down the 
book, knows Dean Briggs intimately and loves him as _ his 
thousands of students love him. A fine simple, sincere, Ameri- 


can gentleman the pages of Mr. 
biography. 


walks through Brown's 

This is a book for American undergraduates everywhere. Dea 
Briggs has retired from his ministry of love at Harvard, but the 
intimate story of his long and close association with Harvard 
men and Radcliffe women deserves to be known wherever 
college students live. America is none too free from formalism 
in education. Our tendency is to make machines of our educa- 
tional institutions and automatons of our college administrators. 
There is grave danger that the personal equation will drop out 
of our college relationships—a prey to standardization and effi- 
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ciency. Against this tendency Dean Briggs stood; against j, 
he fought. For forty years he performed in historic Cambridge 
a labor of love, a Christ-like service to his fellow-men. “Dean 
Briggs” is a good book, clearly and appreciatively written about 
a good man. It is a life-story of Christian living on a college 
campus. RatepH L. Henry. 


Housing the Church School 


Building for Religious Education, by Henry Edward Tralle ang 
George Ernest Merrill. The Century Company, $2.00. 


P I “HE AUTHORS advocate a type of church architecture that 
is based upon a study of the functions of modern religion and 
modern religious education in church and community life 

rather than upon traditional European patterns. While the discussion 
includes the entire church building, its primary emphasis is upon 
housing the educational work of the church. The authors ad- 
vocate departmental assembly rooms and individual class rooms 
above the beginners department. The discussion has had the 
advantage of expert criticism and suggestion on the part of 
professional architects in the school of architecture of Columbia 
university and in the increasing number of denominational 
bureaus of architecture. The volume is well illustrated with 
architectural plans that have been used in building plants on the 
basis of the principles advocated. A suggestive and valuable 
book for students of religious education and for churches in- 
terested in practical building projects. W. C. Bower. 


Several Things 


NYBODY who is required to listen to the nightly bray of 
At radio knows that not many things that matter much are 

trusted in its custody; but Turncs THAT MatTTER Most, hav- 
ing been projected on the moist Brooklyn air, are now to be had, 
in boards, for a dollar and a quarter. (Judson Press.) Dr. John 
Milton Moore has gathered his wisdom all the way from Solomon 
to Slosson, and is equally at home in Omar Khayyam and the sub- 
way. If yearning for a stimulating little book that you can pick 
up for ten minutes while waiting for the lady to put on her hat, this 
one will do quite nicely. Dr. Moore disavows any intention to give 
these short homilies a continuity. They have no sequence. The 
book appears to be a cross between an unindexed cyclopedia of recent 
scientific discoveries and a basketful of sermon notes picked up after 
a cyclone. 

The young parson who orders Dr. A. T. Robertson’s Max1ncG Goop 
IN THE Ministry (Doran) with the hope that he may increase his 
knowledge of the practical affairs of his vocation, will find that he 
has improved his library to the extent of one very excellent biog- 
raphy of St. Mark, from the pen of an eminent authority on that 
character. 

It used to be customary to write on one’s scholarly productions, 
in college, “I have received no aid.” Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, 
General Secretary of the Federal Council, begins his new book on 
Securtnc CurRisTIAN Leapers FoR Tomorrow (Doran) by acknowl- 
edging indebtedness to twenty-five experts in the field of religious 
thought. Counsel is offered on the Christian training of adolescents, 
all the way from babyhood to master’s hood. Directors of religious 
education will find the book informative. Seventeen pages of bibli- 
ography add to the value and specific gravity of the volume. 

The Woman's Press has issued a new book by Dr. Alexander C. 
Purdy on Jesus’ Way Wits Peropte. The people who may be pre- 
sumed to find chief interest in it are already committed to the Jesus 
way. Doubtless it could be used acceptably as a text-book in an 
adult class of the church school. 

Dr. Frederick W. Betts, after preaching for thirty-seven years in 
Syracuse (though if his portrait in the frontispiece is contemporane- 
ous he must have begun his ministry at the age when most prophets 
are teething) has produced Tue Asmrnc Lire (Murray Press); 
short, timely, well-written essays distilled from friendly sermons; 
thoroughly modern, but could be read by conservatives without haz- 
ard of apoplexy. Dr. Betts thinks the world is overrun with fad- 
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dists; that many a good idea is being laughed into obscurity by its 
foolish friends; that we need a few more poets; that we are better 
€ when minding our own business. Sound sense, attractivly illus- 
trated and felicitously phrased. Ltoyp C. DoucLas. 


Canon Streeter on “Reality” 


HE WRITER of the able and interesting review of my 
Tice “Reality” in your number for January 6 is kind 

enough to say that he “suspects there may be something 
epochal in this book.” It would appear, however, that in his 
view the epoch which it would introduce would be one of dark- 
ness rather than of light, for, after giving a resumé of what he 
conceives to be the main points in my argument, he proceeds 
to argue that my position is very precarious and suggests that 
the conception of religion which it implies tends to nauseating 
sentimentality. 

May I venture, then, to suggest that he has omitted from his 
statement of my position certain points which I regard as funda- 
I endeavor to show that any science which deals with 
living things, such as biology, psychology and history, is bound 
to employ—in addition to the characteristically “scientific” 
methods of classification, analysis and explanation in terms of 
lav—a method which I speak of as “anthropomorphic interpre- 
tation” of a quasi-zesthetic character. If, then, the universe is 
conceived of, as Bergson for example would conceive it, as an 
expression of life, it follows that this “anthropomorphic inter- 
may legitimately be applied to the whole, provided 
that the results of such application are safeguarded and checked 
by reference to scientifically studied facts. 

Religion, I maintain, is an interpretation of the universe of this 

but it “represents” its findings, not by the methods of 

but by methods akin to those used by art which—unlike 

these used by science—are specially designed to represent quality. 
to argue, on Bergsonian lines, that the universe is the 


mental 


pretation” 


I go on 
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expression of life—but of life inspired with conscious purpose. 
Christianity affirms that the conscious purpose of the universal 
life may be described by the word “love,” and that the cross of 
Christ is the supreme “representation” of the quality of this love. 
This affirmation with regard to the qualitative aspect of reality I 
then attempt to verify (Chaps. VI-IX) in reference to (a) the 
facts of evolution, especially as seen in human life; (b) the 
historical fact of the emergence on the field of history of the 
human personality of Jesus Christ; (c) the facts of pain and 
evil in human life; (d) certain of the facts brought to light by 
the new psychology. My examination of these different sets 
of facts appears to me, not to demonstrate (demonstration is 
impossible outside the sphere of mathematics), but to amount 
to a_ substantial that is 
tested. 

I am in complete agreement with your reviewer when he says, 
“In normal healthy living we give our attention to the object, 
not to the way we happen to be feeling toward it. The feeling 
will be with it to be sure, but in any healthy state it should 
come spontaneously.” 
fact, a valid representation of a fundamental element in the 
quality of reality, then if I, in the language of the famous hymn, 
“Survey the wondrous cross” I am looking at an object; and if 
I am in a healthy state, a certain feeling in regard to the power 
If, on the other 
hand, I ignore this object, I shall no doubt run no risk of be- 
ing 
security that I shall not do so in regard to other matters—but 


verification of the “hypothesis” being 


If the cross of Christ is, as a matter of 


behind the universe will come spontaneously. 


‘sentimental” in this particular regard—though there is no 


I shall be condemning myself to a voluntary ignorance of the 
most important aspect of reality. 
B. H. STREETER. 
It should be noted that Friedrich Heiler’s notable book, The Spirit 
of Worship, which was reviewed in our issue of Feb. 3, 
been published in an American edition. (Doran, $2.00.) 


has just 


British Table Talk 


London, February 4. 
ROM FEBRUARY 14 to 18 there is to be a campaign 
planned by the Student Christian movement in the uni- 
versity and training colleges and hospitals of London. 
general theme is “Religion and Life.” 


hand! 


The 
In his foreword to the 
ok the bishop of Manchester says: “Christianity is either 
what the whole world and every person 
really wants, or else it is a sham. And in a time 
like ours it is the duty of everyone to find out 
enough about it to decide in his own mind which of 
Among the campaigners almost every school of 
thought within the church is represented: the church of Eng- 
land has on the roll of speakers the bishops of St. Alban’s, 
Barking, Kensington, Lichfield, Manchester; Canon Raven, 
Father Vernon, Canon E. S. Woods; the Congregationalists, 
Principal Selbie, the Rev. McEwan Lawson; the Baptists, Dr. 
T. R. Glover; the Presbyterians, Dr. A. Herbert Gray, the Rev. 
H. H. Farmer; the Methodists, Dr. Maltby and the Rev. W. 
y Brash. In addition to these there are such speakers 
Dr. Alex Wood of Cambridge and Miss Maude Royden, 
while at the closing meeting in the Queen’s hall the speakers 
will be the bishop of Manchester, Dr. Maltby and Mr. Studdert- 
Kennedy. It is once more a pleasure to testify to the thorough- 
ness and mastery of organization which always mark the plans 
of the Student Christian movement. Their catholicity and cour- 
age are revealed in all the preparations for this campaign. It is 
based upon an invincible faith that there is a response waiting in 
the human heart for the Lord Christ. It will fall to my lot to 
have some part in the campaign concerning which I may write 
again afterwards. 


alive 
A London 
Campaign 


these it is.” 


Things Political 

The labor party in its attitude to the Chinese situation may be 
said to approve the concessions offered by the government, but 
at the same time to condemn the “provocative” preparations 
made for the defence of Shanghai. “What then would you do 
if you were prime minister?” critics ask of Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
donald, who is thought by some in his own party to speak with 
two voices, one, the voice of the responsible statesman, the other, 
the voice of the leader of a group whose left wing are seeking 
impatiently for a quarrel outright with the government. “Given 
the necessity to protect Shanghai from mob rule, what other way 
was open than to send troops?” his critics ask. “And if troops are 
to be sent, what use is it to send too few? And if there are 
20,000, what ghost of a chance would there be for such a force, 
six weeks’ journey away from England, if it were in the mind of 
Great Britain to wage war?” Some labor leaders such as Mr. 
Thomas are out of sympathy with the criticism which condemns 
root and branch all military preparations for Shanghai. The 
British terms published today go far beyond what would have 
One of the terms needs special 


It is number 7: “His majesty’s government are 


been offered six months ago. 
interpretation. 
prepared to accept the principle that British missionaries should 
no longer claim the right to purchase land in the interior, that 
Chinese converts should look to Chinese law and not to treaties 
for protection, and that missionary, educational, and medical in- 
stitutions will conform to Chinese laws and regulations applying 
to similar Chinese institutions.” 
of which I have any knowledge is concerned, there has been no 
right exercised or claimed of purchasing land other than by 
Chinese law. But there must be other facts, not known to me. 


So far as the missionary work 
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The second part of the concession is inevitable, but it will make 
necessary great changes, especially in schools and colleges. 
These changes have indeed been already made voluntarily in 
some such schools. Liberalism has had another severe loss, this 
time not to the right but to the left. Captain Wedgwood Benn 
has gone over to labor. He has been one of the ablest critics on 
the liberal side, and will be greatly missed from the thin line. 
Whether labor will know how to use such men, is a serious 
problem. Without question labor has been disposed to press the 
claims of trade union secretaries before those of its “in- 
tellectuals.” I suspect however that Captain Benn will quickly win 
a foremost place by his courage and ability, as well as by 
his mastery of parliamentary ways—a quality not easily acquired 
and lamentably lacking on the labor benches. At the present 
moment the forecast for the political situation must be, “Weather 
unsettled. Further outlook, uncertain.” 
* > * 

The Death of 
Hugh Jones 

Hugh Jones of the Daily News was a journalist much beloved 
in Fleet street. He had won a position of leadership upon his 
dwn paper; and everyone who knew him, however slightly, must 
have recognized his charm as well as his remarkable ability. It 
was his idea that wireless sets should be provided for the hos- 
pitals of this country, and with enthusiasm and tireless energy 
he saw this accomplished through the Daily News. More than 
one who have written about him recall the speech he made when 
this scheme of his was accomplished: this is one impression of 
that speech which deeply moved all who heard it: “He told of a 
poor boy, miserably poor, miserably ill, who had been taken into 
a hospital in, I think, Liverpool or Manchester, and treated with 
such kindness and gentleness that he swore if ever he grew up it 
would be his endeavor to do something for hospitals to mark 
that gratitude; and then he ended his speech: ‘If that boy has 
done anything, he has carried out his endeavor and earned his 
reward.’ ” 


And So Forth 

The conference on the Christian faith in the light of modern 
science and criticism is to be held from July 11 to 16 under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Horton. It will be remembered that Dr 
Horton wrote of the demand for a conference which would do 
for free churchmen what the Modern Churchmen’s conference 
does for the Anglican. The place of meeting is to be Mansfield 
college, Oxford. The subjects will cover a wide range: The 
validity of Christian experience; the historic foundations of the 
Christian experience; its content and the re-affirmations and 
revisions to which we are led. ... My friend, Mr. Herbert Up- 
ward of the Church of England Newspaper is pressing upon the 
church the necessity for evangelistic work: “I want to see some- 
thing attempted in every diocese on the lines of what has been 
set in motion by the bishop of Liverpool. He is starting out 
clergy and laity in small groups to ‘witness’ in church, school 
and open-air for the Christian faith throughout the diocese. What 
he is doing can be done elsewhere. I am told sometimes that 
this ‘witness’ is impossible, but I always reply that if the church 
has lost the spirit of adventure and is not ready to make an effort 
on these lines the time has arrived for it to put up the shut- 
ters.” ... The problem what reading to prescribe for brigands 
was solved by a librarian in China. She gave them to read: 
Bryce, “Training for Citizenship”; the lives of Gladstone and 
George Washington; “Sir Galahad” and “First Aid for the In- 
jured.” For a delicate adjustment of supplies for the various 
needs of the patients this would be hard to beat. . . . There is 
a lull in the controversy which gathers about the revision of 
the prayerbook. Some determined protestants are making a 
demonstration. The president of the English Church union—the 
Anglo-catholic society—writes to urge his people to “continue 
to exhibit that same admirable sestraint which has characterized 
their attitude for months past.” They are to wait for a lead 
from the great Catholic organizations. Influenza rages 


through the land; it is deceptively mild in its approaches, but its 
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Parthian arrows are dangerous. . . . Not too soon our People 
are beginning to see the duty of preserving from vandals and 
others our old English cottages, which seem to belong to the 
very earth out of which they rise and carry us back to earlier 
days when it seemed that men could not help building beauti. 
fully. ... There are divided judgments upon the question whether 
or not there is a place for the league of nations in the Chinese 
situation. Lord Parmoor says “Yes”; Sir Gilbert Murray “No.” 
The underlying difficulty seems to be that China is in a state 
of civil war. . .. It has been a source of gratification to learn that 
the American publisher has withdrawn from circulation “The 
Whispering Gallery.” The book is admitted now by the author 
to be a fabrication and its circulation could do nothing but harm 
It is not even a clever production. 
* * * 

Drugs by 
Post 

“War news” from China so occupies attention here that for 
the time being we are in danger of forgetting that other war 
in China, in which happily there is full cooperation between 
foreigners and leading Chinese, namely the fight with the drug 
traffic. Dr. Graham Aspland, formerly of Edinburgh, sends 
some rather depressing facts regarding the way in which the 
smugglers, presumably a well-organized continental gang, are 
now using the post for their nefarious traffic. He says that in 
the six weeks between October 25 and December 12 last, 10,815 
ounces of heroin and morphia were seized by the customs in the 
post office at Shanghai, more than the total amount seized in 
1925 from ships at the three ports of Shanghai, Tientsin and 
Tsingtao. The packets were posted at various ports in France, 
Holland, Switzerland and elsewhere in Europe. “What is the use 
of conventions,” Dr. Aspland asks very pointedly, “so long as 
production is not restricted ?” 

. * * 

A Statesman on 
Immortality 

“With regard to immortality—people think of themselves 
dying and being carried away in a coffin—an idea which causes 
great trouble in the world. But the trouble is for those who 
look on and suffer the loss. If the point of view which I have 
been putting is true, then we should think rather of the passing 
away of the world than of the passing away of our minds. 
When we die, our bodies cease to be alive, cease to be in- 
telligent, cease to be the expression of our personality. If time 
and space are relations belonging to that external world which 
mind has created, then the mind itself they cannot affect. I 
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jo not say we can conceive a mind carrying on the sort of every- 
day existence which is carried on in this world, but I think the 
power of mind transcends time and space and points to death 
as an event which happens to the body, an event over which we 
triumph and by which we feel ourselves at one with God. The 
more spiritual our experience, the more real it is.” Lord Hal- 
dane, whose words these are, has twice been lord chancellor, 
once as a liberal, and once as a labor representative. He is, 
moreover, a great philosopher. 
> * 

A Portrait of 
General Feng 

\ delightful life of General Feng has been published in Shang- 
hai from the pen of his chaplain, the Rev. Marcus Ch’eng. He 
recognizes that Feng is an enigma, and takes it for his purpose 
to show from experience how true a Christian the general is, 
and at the same time how Chinese he is in all his habits of mind 
and self-expression. The book is one of the most charming ac- 
-ounts of an eastern character which I have ever seen. Feng is 
quite definitely Chinese. Who but a Chinese general would 
dain that the officers of his army should rise in the morning 
in the reverse order of their rank, Feng at 5 o’clock, his staff offi- 
cers at 5:15, the next in order at 5:30, and so on, till the private 
soldier rises at 6 o’clock! His principle is that the higher the 
rank the more pay is given, and therefore the more work should 
His punishment of the four ladies who were 
He ordered 
that the ladies should carry the table with the cards on them 
through the city along with a placard showing the evils of gam- 
bling. There is something which reminds the reader of the old 
covenanters in Feng. When there was a drought and prayer 
was asked for rain, Feng fell on his knees on the platform before 
his men, confessed his sins and prayed for China. This would 
scarcely have happened in any army at any rate since the days 
of the covenanters. The chaplain denies firmly that Feng is red 
He has used the help of Russia and he admires 
Russia for its generosity towards China, but for its anti-Chris- 
tian propaganda he has no use whatever. An army can scarcely 
be called bolshevik when all the men are required to listen to the 
reading of the gospel and Bibles are distributed, when moreover 
there is a Christian council and chaplains appointed to serve the 
spiritual needs of the army. Feng is not red, but he is a devoted 
idmirer and disciple of the politics of Sun Yat-sen, and both in 
the state and in the church he looks for the time when China 
will have its own complete autonomy. There are more unlikely 
things than the re-emergence of Feng, and he will make a differ 
nce when he appears. 


be demanded. 
found gambling at table is also essentially oriental. 


in sympathy. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for March 6. Lesson text: Acts 8:4-8; 2 Cor. 5:14-20. 


Making the World Christian 


ESUS goes forward, dragging a chain and a clog into the 

uttermost parts of the world. Christian missions are em- 
barrassed by western impediments. We have bound upon Jesus 
the hindering burdens of our militarism and of our economic 
system. If Jesus could come to Gandhi as he came to Nico- 
demus, in all the simplicity, sweetness and strength of his true 
nature, he would win another convert as he won the first. Sincere 
religious teachers would see in Jesus all of the elements which 
they want and need, but when Christianity emerges from its 
long contacts with the west, carrying the intolerable burdens 
of militarism and commercialism upon its back, Gandhi accepts 
it, as we accept the world court, “with reservations.” There is 
4 story of an Indian princess, who from early childhood was 
ied, in gradually increasing doses, upon poison; when she became 
of age her touch was death. The west has instilled into its 
Christianity the poison of mad military brute force and money- 
mad materialism. Efficiency cannot make up for spiritual poise. 
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You have been reading “Sorrell and Son” and you remember 
his fussy, nervous, hectic over-activity while the tawny lioness 
purred about him? Did you call that efficiency? If you did, 
you missed the point. It may turn out yet that the world war 
broke the back of missions in the East. Already we know of 
a certainty the cynicism with which they greet our so-called 
religion of the humble Nazarene. Gandhi's reaction against ma- 
chine-civilization, in India, and China’s demand for an indigenous 
church are parts of the same piece—the East is repudiating, not 
Christianity, but the things which Christianity has tied to itself 
in the West. The man who knows his church history, knows 
how Christianity has been handicapped all through the cen- 
turies by absorbing much of the Hellenic philosophy. Robbed 
of its pristine purity and power, our religion has walked, rather 
slowly, down the ages, cumbered with loads too heavy to be 
carried. It may be that we cannot get along without war; but 
this is true, the Christian religion cannot get along with it. I am 
not a pacifist—we must get a new weapon before we throw away 
the old—but I cannot see the Jesus of the sermon on the mount 
and of the garden of Gethsemane as a champion of brute force. 
When the so-called Christian nations resorted to war, they dealt 
almost a death-blow to foreign missions. Jesus, for some reason, 
cannot be made to interpret the God of war to a waiting world. 

If we want to make the world Christian, the first move is to 
evidence enough of the spirit of Jesus to act like brothers to the 
rest of the world. With over half the world’s gold and with 
the balance of moral power, if we will not sit down at the council 
table of the world to consider ways of peace and paths of 
justice, then we are wasting our breath and our time doing any- 
thing else. War can only be done away when the nations have 
had a change of heart, and they can never have a change of 
heart until they sit together, side by side, in the common task 
of world peace and justice. A blind man should be able to see 
that. 

In these perplexing days, it is up to Christians to show the 
world how brothers can live together; and that program can- 
not be aided by the United States standing aside in selfish isola- 
tion shouting for the payment of war debts. Economists 
tell us that the only way that war debts can be paid is in goods 
and that the reception of such goods would result, as it has in 
Britain, in the suffering of our workingmen, a result that I, for 
one, do not desire. Thus we see how war and commercialism 
are bound up together. That I may not be lied about, I want 
to say that I am a capitalist—a capitalist without any capital. 
Now we can discuss our question without being called names. 
India and China do not like our industrialism. Taney see our 
smoke-blackened cities, our hideous rows of laborers’ houses, our 
widely separated classes, our bloated millionaires and our pinched 
workingmen and they are not charmed by the picture. As a 
matter of fact, why should they be? It is not likely that we 
shall do away with machines, we shall probably make more of 
them, but we can have factories like Rountree’s at York, where 
the workers sing at their work and live in beautiful cottages. 
Machines can be Christianized and even smoke can be banished. 
Did Jesus teach love of fellow-men? Then this is the solution, 
the only solution. There is no substitute for this inner change 
of heart, there is no short cut, no easy way. 

Joun R. Ewers. 
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Summerall Explains Army 
View of Religion 

The following sentences from an ad 
dress by Major General C. P. Summerall 
before the general committee of army and 
navy chaplains is taken from an official 
statement issued by the war department 
and gives some indication of the relation 
which the department understands to exist 
between religion and war: “From the be- 
ginning of our country the religious in- 
fluence upon our army has been conspicu 
ous. When Washington assumed com 
mand in Boston he ordered the troops 
paraded and prayers were offered for the 
success of the arms of the patriots 
Gen. Scott's order in Mexico announcing 
the success of our arms called upon the 
troops to give thanks to God for the vic 
tory.and to observe those high standards 
of morality which would further merit his 
divine blessing upon our arms. Until a 
few years ago the articles of war enjoined 
all persons in the military service to at- 
tend religious History 
teaches that patriotism and religion have 
ever gone hand in hand, while atheism has 
invariably 


exercises 


been the accompaniment of 
communism, radicalism, bolshevism, and 
all enemies of civilization and good gov- 
ernment. . . The military code has 
come down from the age of knighthood 
and chivalry, and even beyond. It em 
braces the highest of moral laws, and it 
will bear the test of any ethics or philos- 
ophies ever promulgated for the uplift of 
man. Its requirements are for the things 
that are right and its restraints are from 
those that are wrong. However hor- 
rible the results of war may be, the sol- 
dier who is called upon to offer and give 
his life for his country is the noblest de 
velopment of mankind. Paradoxical 
as it may appear, while religion has always 
preached the doctrine of peace, it has ob 
tained success by military methods. 

Our country has never engaged in war 
forced to by warlike acts of 
A great opportunity exists tor 
the chaplains of the regular army, the na 
tional guard 


, 
except when 


others. 


and the reserves, to teach the 
relationship between patriotism and relig 
ion.” 


First All-India Women’s 
Conference 

With a large attendance representing al- 
most all sections of India, the first All 
india Women's conference was held at 
Poona on Jan. 5 \ strong presidential 
address was given by “Her Highness the 
Maharani of Baroda,” as reported in the 
Indian Social Reformer. The principal 
topics considered were the abolition of 
child marriage and the seclusion of wo- 
men, education, and the fuller participa 
tion of women in political activities 


A Railroad Criticized by 
The Churches 

Phe research department of the federal 
council, the social action department of 
the National Catholic welfare council, and 
the social justice commission of the central 
conference of American rabbis have joined 
in an investigation of the strike situation 
on the Western Maryland railroad. The 
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NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


report issued jointly last week by these 
three agencies representing the three great 
religious groups in the United States 
criticizes the attitude of the railroad in 
refusing to make a settlement with its em- 
ployes. This is the only class 1 railroad 


Congregationalists 


( NE OF THE MOST significant docu- 

ments in the recent history of the 
progress of the church toward unity is 
the joint statement issued by the commis- 
sions which were appointed by the Con- 
gregational national council and the Uni- 
versalist general convention last October. 
Che full statement which follows deserves 
a careful reading: 

“We believe that the basis of vital 
Christian unity is a common acceptance 
of Christianity as primarily a way of life 
It is faith in Christ expressed in a supreme 
purpose to do the will of God as revealed 
in him and to cooperate as servants of the 
kingdom for which he lived and died. As- 
sent to an official creed is not essential 
Within the circle of fellowship created by 
loyalty to the common Master there may 
exist differences of theological opinion. 
With that primary loyalty affirmed, such 
differences need not separate; rather, in- 
deed, if the mind of the Master controls, 
they may enrich the content of faith and 
experience; and if it does not control, the- 
ological agreements will not advance the 
Christian cause. ‘Religion today does not 
grow in the soil of creeds.’ 


WAY OF LIFI 


“The unity of a common loyalty to the 
Christian way of life is already a fact, to 
which the high task in which we are now 
engaged is witness. Not only Congrega 
tionalists and Universalists, but multitudes 
of other forward-looking Christians, share 
this unity of faith and endeavor. It is not 
something to be artificially formed, but a 
growing relationship to be recognized and 
afforded ways of practical expression. 
None of us would advocate, as none of us 
could enter, a fellowship that would com- 
promise loyalty to the truth as any one 
of us may see it, or would stifle freedom 
to bear testimony to its worth and power. 
What appeals to us is the challenge of 
a great adventure to prove that a com- 
mon purpose to share the faith of Christ 
is a power strong enough to break the 
fetters of custom and timidity and sectar- 
ian jealousy that hitherto have put asun- 
der Christian brethren who at heart are 
one, and who can better serve the king- 
dom of God together than apart. 

“The protestant churches of America 
are learning to work together. By so do- 
ing they honor their heritage and fulfill 
their mission. The Congregational and 
Universalist churches are branches of the 
same parent stock. They grew out of the 
same soil and are bearing the same kind 
of fruit. The historic reasons for their 
separation have practically disappeared 
and new and stronger reasons for union 
have arisen. In statement of faith, in 








which refused to make wage increases 
which were granted by all the other roads 
of its class. The first part of the report 
exonerates Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr, 
who is the holder of a large minority of 
the stock of the road, by showing that he 


and Universalists 


form of worship, in organization for work 
and in standards of life, these twe 
branches of protestantism differ now inp 
no essential respects. They can accord- 
ingly begin at once to cooperate in the 
heartiest way. If the prayer of our Lord 
is ever to be fulfilled, the beginning will 
be made by the mutual approach of de- 
nominations between which there is no 
longer any reason for separation. 


PRACTICAL PROCEDURE 


“In the judgment of the commissions 
the time has arrived for the Congrega- 
tional and Universalist churches to seek 
the closest practicable fellowship. Their 
activities are proceeding already along 
lines closely parallel. They can do many 
things together to advantage which they 
are now doing separately. Each church 
will be quickened through this free fellow- 
ship. 

“We therefore recommend: 

“1. That the ministers and representa- 
tives of each denomination be invited to 
sit as corresponding members in the local, 
state, and national associations of the 
other denomination and to participate in 
their deliberations. 

“2. That the agencies of each denom- 
ination in the realms of religious educa- 
tion, social service, evangelism, rural 
church development, and similar problems, 
be urged to arrange for joint programs 
for promotion as far as practicable. 

“3. That in each community where 
churches of both denominations are found 
they be urged to study what they can do 
together with mutual profit by way of 
union services, the interchange of pulpits, 
and the promotion of common enterprises 

“4. That there be a mutual interchange 

of representative speakers at national, 
state, and local gatherings. 
“5. That the denominational journals 
be urged to make the largest practicable 
interchange of editorials and of printed 
matter of common interest, in order that 
each constituency may be kept fully in- 
formed regarding the other and of the 
progress made in the direction of closer 
fellowship. 

“6. That, in order to secure more thor- 
oughly co-ordinated movements, no actual 
steps toward the organization of local Con- 
gregational and Universalist churches be 
made without consulting their respective 
commissions. 

“7. Wherever the problem of an ade- 
quate church constituency presses for 
solution, and in any community where 
denominational divisions work for waste- 
fulness, those responsible are urged to co- 
(Continued on page 279) 
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favored a settlement with the employes. 
The second part blames him for not having 
ysed his influence vigorously enough to ac- 
complish that end. The report indicates 
that the scale asked by the men was not 
f{nancially impossible, and that the issue 
was not between wage settlement and 
bankruptcy but between wage settlement 
.nd dividends. This is the first time that 
the three great religious agencies men- 


Consider Unifica 


organizing for more effective 


\N ADVENTURE OF FAITH 


lieve that from these and similar 
int undertakings increased effectiveness 
n common tasks and even more will result. 
Comradeship in a common faith and 
yalty will be its finest and most prophetic 
grace. That quickened sense of comrade- 
ship will fashion its own ecclesiastical in- 
strumentalities. None of us can yet foresee 
learly what sort of organized fellowship 
will arise to give form and coherence to 
the spiritual unity that Christians of the 
pen mind gladly confess. We are con- 
ced that it will be something larger and 
inclusive than anything that now 
What we do see, with a profound 
feeling of gratitude and responsibility, is 
that, in the providence of God, these com- 
munions which we represent have been led 
y their respective historic traditions and 
spiritual development to a common faith 
in the Christian way of life as their su- 
preme concern. They would travel it not 
as friends but as allies, with a spirit 

is inclusive as the mind of the Master. 
“In such a larger fellowship Congrega- 
ionalists and Universalists alike, both as 
churches and individuals, may find fresh 
incentive to service and sacrifice. The 
kingdom of God requires the uttermost 
loyalty and devotion of both and the 
1 | recognition of what each may con- 
to the common endeavor. The 
challenge to forward - looking 
ristians of whatever name today is to 
nake their churches vitalizing centers of 
the Christianity that is in Christ, and so to 
promote the broader fellowship through 
which alone the mighty task of winning 
tld by the Master shall be accom- 
To that we commit ourselves. 

t is in the hand of God.” 
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menting upon this statement, the 

n Leader (Universalist) says: “For 

st time, so far as we know, in church 

responsible officials attempting to 

ilate the ideas and ideals of their 

ive communions, boldly cut through 

f traditions and inhibitions and 

‘the vital basis of Christian unity 

he common acceptance of Christianity 

rily a way of life. Agreement on 

gical creed is not essential. A 

loyalty to the Master once af- 

rmed—unity need not be broken by dif- 

'erences of theological opinion. Differences 

even may enrich the content of faith and 
experience.’ 

“Here is a great document. We ask all 

of our people to read it and re-read it. In 
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tioned have united in the consideration of 
an industrial situation of this sort. 


14-Year-Old Evangelist 
To Convert New York 

Uldine Utley, the fourteen-year-old girl 
evangelist known as “Sister Uldine” 
through her work with Dr. John Roach 
Straton, is to conduct an evangelistic 
campaign in New York city under the 


tion of Churches 


years to come, in our opinion, it will be 
referred to and quoted in ecclesiastical 
circles now far remote from the Congre 
gational and Universalist churches 

“Too long we have been at the impos- 
sible task of whittling down this man’s 
creed and that man’s creed to find an ir- 
reducible minimum which each might 
accept. The commissions turn their backs 
on all that sort of thing. Move on, they 
say in substance, into a different atmos- 
phere. The thing the world needs is deep 
and abiding faith. Use the 
need to help you get the 
faith as the essential. Recognize as 
brothers and allies those who have the 
same deep faiths of the heart. Above all, 
get at the common task. Along this path 
we firmly believe the Congregational and 
Universalist churches will choose to move. 
And along this path many another great 
communion we also believe will elect to 
march in the years to come. It is so 
simple, but so profound and 
Christlike.” 


creeds you 
faith but regard 


withal so 


DIVISIONS OBSOLETE 


The Congregationalist says: “If there 
are matters that distinguish Universalist 
Congregationalists from the Congregation- 
alists who now have fellowship under the 
Congregational national council, they are 
largely theoretical or obsolete. In the 
close contacts of several years with Uni- 
versalist leaders we have detected hardly 
any practical difference of fundamental 
religious views and Certainly, 
even regarding minor matters, there is no 
divergence of view one whit greater than 
that between Christians in local Congre- 
gational churches and in our fellowship at 
large. 

“It is the possibility 
fulfilling those holy purposes of union 
which Christians of diverse labels feel 
when they meet in the name and in the 
spirit of Christ that makes the goal of 
these negotiations with Universalists so 
alluring. The valuable thing about this 
whole movement has been its spontaneity 
and its freedom. There has been about it 
nothing mechanical or forced. Even edi- 
torially, though strong convictions have 
been born out of our contacts with Uni- 
versalist Christians, we have hesitated to 
carry on anything in the nature of propa- 
ganda, because we have felt that any 
effective union must arise largely from the 
impulses of mutual acquaintance, and the 
discovery of common spirit and purpose, 
and not from some extraneous urging. The 
plans for the further development and ex- 
tending of such mutual acquaintance and 
drawing together, are admirably conceived 
in this spirit in the joint statement of the 
commissions.” 


purposes. 


, in this instance, of 
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A few churches which have 
chosen 


Hymns for 
the Living Age 


By H. AUGUSTINE SMITH 


after a careful study of all 
available hymn books 


Los Angeles, Cal.: Wilshire Cathedral 
Third Presbyterian 
Hartford, Conn.: Central Baptist 
mmaonuel Congregational 
Evanston, Ill.: First Baptist 
First Congregational 
Portland, Me.: State Street Congregational 
Boston, Mass.: Boylston Congregational 
Springfield, Mass.: Park Memorial Baptist 
Hope Congregational 
Minneapolis, Minn.: Westminster Presby- 
terian 
Buffalo, N. Y.: South Presbyterian 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. Church of Pilgrims 
Memorial Presbyterian 
New York, N. ¥.: Park Avenue Baptist 
West End Collegiate 
Rochester, N. Y.: Brick Presbyterian 
Central Presbyterian 
Toledo, Ohio: Collingwood Avenue Presby- 
terian 
Ashland Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio: Church of the Covenant 
Portland, Ore.: Central Presbyterian 


All words between the staffs 


594 Hymns and Tunes 
39 Chants and Responses 


$1.75—For introduction, $1.35 
Send for Returnable Samples 
THE CENTURY CO. 
Publishers of Enduring Books 
353 Fourth Ave. New York 








Northwestern University 


School of Education 


,. Division of Religious Education 


SUMMER SESSION 
Eight Weeks Summer Session be- 
ginning June 27, 1927, combines un- 
surpassed opportunity for study with 
ideal location on Lake Michigan. 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 

The Division of Religious Education 
is an integral part of a professional 
school. All courses credited toward 
standard academic or professional 
degrees. 


WIDE RANGE OF COURSES 
Courses are designed to meet the 
various needs of teachers, adminis- 
trators and special workers. 

DISTINGUISHED FACULTY 
Nationally known specialists. Regu- 
lar staff supplemented by members 
of faculties of other leading colleges 
and universities. 

For Special Bulletin write 





aj & DEAN JOHN E. STOUT; 
f|SCHOOL OF EDUCATION f 
| ‘a "NORTHWESTERN: UNIVERSITY 


a. —— + 


EVANSTON, ILL. 














THE NATIONAL SCHOOL, Y.W.C. A. 
Graduate, professional study for those interested 
in preparing for work with women and girls 
SECOND SEMESTER BEGINS 
February 2 
Schedules adapted to accommodate those who 
wish to take aor work at Columbia University. 
Send for Catalog. 
135 East 52nd Street New York, N. ¥. 
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auspices of a joint committee known as 
“the evangelist committee of New York 
city.” At a preliminary meeting held at 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian church, Dr. 
S. Parkes Cadman was one of the principal 
speakers. A tent will be erected for the 
meetings and will be moved to various 
parts of the city. It is stated that the 
meetings will continue from May until 
October. 


Cardinal Defies French 
Government 
The Catholic 
declaration by 
bishop of Lyons, 


Citizen reports a recent 
Cardinal Maurin, arch- 
which it describes as a 
“dramatic challenge to the French gov- 
ernment which cannot fail to have con- 
sequences of immense importance.” This 
was his statement that he would, if neces- 
sary, undertake to found a new Catholic 
teaching order, in spite of the legal pro- 
hibition. “In a letter to the president of 
the Catholic schools committee, in Lyons, 
he insists upon the supreme importance 
of providing for the upkeep of the Catholic 
‘free’ schools, and thanks the committee 
for its kindly allusions to his recent 
declarations at the opening of the Catholic 
university in ‘I can only renew 
those declarations now,’ declares the car- 
dinal, ‘and I now invite all former mem- 
bers of religious orders of both sexes in 
my diocese, who are qualified by degrees, 
to group themselves under my personal 
jurisdiction and to teach in their schools 
in the robes of their orders. I do not 
shrink from accepting the title of being 
a founder of schools or of a congregation 
whatever the legal consequence may be.’” 


I -yons 


Federal Council 
Adopts Budget 

The administrative committee of the 
federal council of churches met at the 
New York office on Jan. 28 and adopted a 
budget for the coming year totaling $315,- 
050. This includes the work of the cen- 
tral office, the treasurer's and promotion 
departments, publicity, state and local co 
operation, the Washington and western 
offices, the eight commissions, the depart- 
ment of research, and the committee on 
financial matters. The total amount of 
secretarial salaries, including secretaries of 
commissions, is $120,940. 


Proselyting Prohibited 
In Jugoslavia 

The minister of education in Jugoslavia 
has issued an ordinance prohibiting efforts 
to make converts from one religion to an- 
other in that country. The ordinance de- 
clares that all attempts to win converts 
from one religion to another must be pre- 
vented in accordance with the law which 
protects every recognized faith and pro- 
vides severe penalties for all attacks, blas- 
phemies and insults to the institutions of 
the respective religions. “The mainte- 
nance of religious peace in our religiously 
heterogeneous state is eminently a matter 
of public interest. In order to protect this 
state interest the government must pre- 
vent all proselytizing activities,” says the 
ordinance. 
Faculty Forum on Religious 
Problems 

Eight professors at the University of 
Illinois are speaking at Friday noon fo- 
rums on religious problems. An astron- 
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omer speaks on “What conception of God 
may an educated man hold?”; a physicist 
on the supremacy of the spiritual; an en- 
gineer on the relative importance of intel- 
lectual clarification and ethical expression 
in religion; an economist on the principles 
of Jesus in our present social and indus- 
trial system; and a lawyer on what part 
the faculty may have in the growth of 
Christian faith and character among stu- 
dents. 


Presbyterians and Disciples Plan 
Cathedrals for Washington 

For more than a quarter of a century 
many Presbyterians have cherished the 
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ORDAINED 
MINISTER 


Full theological and omegiete training, 
seven years’ experience in China and Far 
East, familiar with Mandarin and other 
Chinese dialects, experience in teaching 
abroad, desires position where special 
training and experience valuable, either 
at home or abroad. Equipped to teach 
Comparative Religion, Oriental subjects. 


Address ‘‘China,” care Christian Century. 


March 3, 1997 











Few ministers have enough books—not even the men in 


the “big churches.” 


It makes any man feel good to be remembered. Your 


pastor is no exception. 


Suggestion: Cut out and mail him the check list below 
with a note stating that he may order any one of these 


books and send the bill to you. 


The Modern Use of the Bible 
Fosdick, Herry Emerson 

A remarkable book at the new price 
This Believing World 
Browne, Lewis 

“Best popular book on Comparative Religion.” 

—American Library Association $3.50 
Fear: The Autobiography of 
James Edwards 
Oliver, Ty Rathbone 

The story of ten thousand men who ‘‘crack"’ at 
the pinnacie of personal success $2.50 


The Portion fer the Children 
Scribner, Fra 
Fifty-two Sellghitul colloquial talks $1.75 


Visions of the Spiritual World 
Singh, Sadhu Sunda 

Acquaints the reader with thesoul of asaint. $1.25 
Systematic Theology 
Herrmann, Wilhelm 

The finest essence of his life's message 
The Eloquence of Christian 


Experience | 
Calkins, Ray od 
Faith is fellowship with God through Jesus. $2.00 


sin 


$0.90 


$1.50 


Rel and Ethics 
Carr, Wildo 

The world is "not & mechanism but a living 
organism. $2.00 


Folk Lore in the Old Testament 
Frazer, Sir James Geor 
One volume edition at reduced price. $2.50 


A Modern Plea for Christianity 
DeLaunay, Louis 
(The French Academy of Sciences) 

Speaks to the opponents of Christianity as a 
brother. $2.25 


Acts of Devotion 


Not one phase of the modern man's life neglected. 
Cloth. $0.60 


In Time of Sorrow 
Staspers. Bishop CHactes L. 
A book of consolation 


The Scriptures in The Making 
Pearce, Abigail 
Good general information readably pit 


Knowing the Bible 
Knox, Lp ayy Cc. 
ne of the best undergraduate courses at Colum- 
bia U +4—1L (N. YD) for the past twenty 7. 
2.50 


rere a cae 


2 


Ss 


oe 


$1.50 


$2.00 


Streeter, Canon B. H. 
A book that will do a college student no end of 
gost. $2.50 


Luther Burtenk 


Clampet 
His ~My of. Humanity. 


Adventures in Habit-Craft 
Schauffler, Henry P 
On the recommended list N. Y. City Public 
Teachers’ Committee on Character 7 
on. / 


$1.50 


60 Fifth Avenue 


2 


> 
G 





Creativ 
Vigustine, Rat h I. 
A Christ defense of human values 


Citadels 


Wilkinson, Marguerite 


in v 


e Personality 
$2.50 


Religious lyrics of discovery, combat and —. 


An Integrated Program of 
Religious Education 


Mecper, w. 


w to cereus internal over-lapping and Ay 


mee {a the Church. 


The New Man and the Divine 


Socie 
Roberts, Richard 


Advocates a return to New Testament Chris- 
$2.00 


tlanity. 


A Faith fer the New Generation 


Gilkey, Ja 


es G. 
The fruit of te ten years’ work with college nent, 


in the Making 
en ead, Albert W 
Religion ts what 3 “man does with ae ae 


solitariness." 


Reality in Worship 
Sperry, Willa 


rd L. 
Points out the divine yearnings that make Ay 7 
y $1 


ship necessary 


The Self and Its World 


Wilson, Geo 


ree 
Outlines a eden world not of science ss of 


the spirit. 


Imagination and Religion 


“a S. Parkes 
nifies the office of imagination in an 


ociaioes thinking. 


Personality and Reality 


Turn 


ner, J. 
No modern thinker's plummet goes deeper. $1.50 


The Worship of Nature 


Frazer, Sir James Geor 


ree 
Deals with the worship of Sky, Earth and 


Fundamental Christianity 


Patton, Fra 


ncis 
A brilliant, - book. $2.25 


The Portraits of Jesus Christ 
in the N. T. 


ery Henry Slo 


A real New Testament textbook. $1.00 


Youth and the Bible 


Streibert, Mu 


riel 
Counsel such as parent need and usually look for 
ain. $1.75 


the Trail of Life 


Jones, Rufus 


M. 
The story of a good religious bringing-up. $1.75 


Religious Experience and 
Scientific Method 


Wieman, Hear. 


Nelson 
Religious knowledge is every whit as ount s 4 


knowledge as scientific knowledge. 


At your bookstore or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York City 
San Francisco 


March 
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idea of building at W ashington, - <4. 

great church which would be in a sense 
a national Presbyterian cathedral. Plans 
have been drawn for a building which will 
cost two million dollars. During the past 
three years there has been a growing 
movement in support of such an enter- 
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ments have been made for a campaign to 
raise a million dollars for the building, 
title to which is to be held by a self- 
perpetuating board of trustees, a minority 
of whom will be residents of Washington, 
while the operation of the church will be 
wholly in the hands of the local congre- 


NTURY 


Connecticut Pastor Lectures 
In the South 

Rev. C. C. Rowlison, 
Congregational church at 
Conn., 


pastor of the 
Weathersfield, 
delivered a series of lectures at 
Atlanta theological seminary in the latter 








rise, and the general assembly of 1925 
a “ . 

gave it full and formal endorsement. A 
meeting was held in Washington on Feb. 


14 to pass upon the plans. The Disciples 

have a similar enterprise on foot. The Sinscench— Jone German Seo, 3— Ee F 
Vermont Avenue Christian church and its her “Swicnerland = 

Earl Wilfley, have taken the 
lead in the project. After several years 
of promotion, the matter has been taken 
up by a general committee, and arrange- 


gation which will occupy it. 





“The best church hymnal that 
America has yet produced.”’ 


—Notan R. Best 





Allen Palestine Party 


> aw —$880 complete. 
pastor, Rev. gO ee of ee 
oo vivid, clear, graphic, Oriental—Beauti- 
fully bound—Send ‘1. 
Rev. Ray Allen, D. D., Hornell, N. Y. 














NEW 
HYMN BOOKS 
FOR EASTER 
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REV. CLYDE McGEE, 
Bethany Union Church, Chicago, Ill. 


“We have used Hymns of the Christian Life 
since it first came off the press. We have 
only the highest praise for it. 

It contains the best of the hymns old and 
new. The Scripture Selections for respon- 
sive rea are a distinct feature. The 
Index of jects, the Headings for the 
Readings add much to its convenience. 
proportions of the book appeal to us. It is 
not too large, nor too thick. It is easy to 
hold and to my mind, in its mechanical 
workmanship, it leaves nothing to be 
desired. 


January 21, 1927. 


Recent Publications 


Man and Message 


Ten chapters, on as many famous preachers and church administrators, coveriag the period 
fr the fourth to the twentieth century. hk, $1.50 net 





By John Humpstone 





PY = satiaailien red $135.00. 
Bible Dramas in the Pulpit By Perry J. Stackhouse Se Reassieation Cagy tndhg 
The author aims at recovery of dramatic power by the modern preacher. To this end he has 
ven in this book eleven Bible stories, in the language of the Scripture for the 4 st 
C ne 





A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 
Publishers of Hymn Books Since 1855 
67 West 44th Street, New York 


HARTFORD 


Theological Seminary 
School of Religious Education 
Kennedy School of Missions 


W. Douetas MaAcKeENzie, 
President 


m of the drama. 


Bible Object Book By Clarence H. Woo 


By temperament and abilities that have been developed by long experience, Doctor Woolston is 
minently fitted to write a book for preachers and teachers who would win children to Christ. 
ore than half a hundred object lessons described, simple and inexpensive, are such as should 

at the command of any teacher or pastor Cloth, $1.75 net 


The Brightening Cioud By Russell H. Conwell 


A Remarkably Interesting Study in the Ninth Chapter of John 
ingly written in Doctor Conwell’s most pleasing style, this narrative of the circumstances 
iding one of Christ's miracles carries the reader back into the home =. s Ay - people 
whom Christ lived. . $1.00 nel 


Growing a Soul By Matthew T. Andrews 


The work of a pastor-evangelist, who is conservative in theology and a true lover of men, thes¢ 
erimaons throb with the convictions and puspenes that gave them birth. They are more than 
istrations of methods, they are types of effective address and appeal. Cloth, $1.25 net 


A Permanent Faith 


There are many for whom the old theolog 
theology to take its place. 


ful 


> 
fast in the forr 


iston 























The Foundation is an interdenomina- 
tional university of religion. Three sep- 
arate schools on one campus: the Theo- 
logical Seminary training for the minis- 
the School of Missions for the 
foreign field, the School of Religious 
Education for the lay worker and 
teacher and for social service. 

Courses in all schools are open to all 
students, giving ample opportunity for 
well-rounded training in the whole field 
of Christian work. 


By William E. Hammond 


is dead; nor have they found a satisfactory new try; 
This volume is offered in the hope that it may prove a source of help- 
ness to those who are seeking to reconstruct their religious thinking. th, $2.00 net 


Pillars of Gold By Mitchell Bronk 


A collection of charming sketches of Christian people, places, and experiences. 
from the home of Francis of Assisi to 
way to a New England meetir.g-house to 


Seno of Giory By Philip Wendell Crannell 


A series of thirty-four practical little essays, poomnené by many and varied contacts of the author 
in the schoolroom and pulpit, and through the press. The purpose is to furnish a medicine-chest 
f spiritual tonics to those who are fashioning the fabrics of the soul, their own or others. 


: Cloth, $1.50 net 
Things That Matter Most 


By John M. Moore 


of the material in this book was presented to the public in the form of radio sermons through 
adio Forum of the Greater New York Federation of Churches. It is selected material, 
sen in the endeavor to find the major matters that should receive major emphasis. Among 
e themes are the way of the Cross, prayer, the religious basis of social work, religion as service, 
church for the task. Cloth, $1.25 nei 











Here 1s a variety 
acob Stainer and his violins; from an ox-cart on the 
heims cathedral. Cloth, $1.50 net 


Hartrorp Seminary FounDATION, 
Hartrorp, Conn. 























Interpretations of the past and readjust- 
ments for the futurein the light: of histor- 
ical study and Christian experience. 


An Inspiring Study Course 
75 cents, or 60 cents each 
for five or more. 


The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
. 365 Chicago, 


1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston 
125 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
313 W. Third Street, Los Angeles 


223 Church Street, Toronto 
1107 McGee Street, Kansas City 
439 Burke Building, Seattle 








































part of January, on the general theme, Large Prizes Offered 






in terms of comradeship as distinguished Seekers of sudden wealth should note 







the church to the seminary. 






prize essay awards to the young man and 
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Contestants should address 17 East 42n4 
“Our Comradeship,” interpreting religion For Short Essays st., New York city. 


from authority. These lectures were a the announcement of two prizes of $25,- Episcopal Clergy ata 
present—and a very acceptable one—from (00 each offered by the Woodrow Wilson Presbyterian College 

: An unusual type of college class is one 
taught by Prof. J. Hudson Ballard of O¢. 
cidental College, near Los Angeies, and 
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Garrett Institute young woman between the ages of twenty 
Alumni Celebrate and thirty-five who submit the best essays 
President F. C. Eiselen of Garrett Bib- of twenty-five hundred words on the sub- 
lical institute had charge of Garrett day ject, “What Woodrow Wilson means to | 
at the Chicago Methodist preachers’ meet- me.” He means much to many, and | 
ing, Feb. 21. Ten-minute talks were made ‘ightly. But the enormous size of the 
by two students and one alumnus. Prof. prize does not make a favorable impres- | 





seminary was the principal speaker at the necessary, we should say—to purchase a 











WANTED | 


Industrial Secretary, Y. W. C. A. Eastern 
Industrial City. State age, education, ex. 
Arthur E. Holt of Chicago theological sion. It looks like an attempt—quite un- perience, church membership. Name four 
references. Address “Industrial Secretary”, 
: - = aie : : care Christian Century. ’ 
mid-year Garrett alumni luncheon at the favorable verdict in the minds of youth. 7 








Morrison hotel immediately following. Mr. eo 





H. A. Ehrensperger has recently been 
added to the Garrett faculty as instructor 












in religious literature and drama. 









The Prayer Book Becomes 
A Best Seller 

Dispatches from London indicate that 
the new prayer book has been by far the 


Abingdon Books | 





best seller in England during the week 
since its publication. Though the book 
















has been immensely popular in the book- 
shops, its use in the churches has not 
been unattended with remonstrance and, 
in some cases, such mild forms of disorder 
as an interruption of the service by a 








The Christlike God 






Net, $1.75, postpaid. 


By 
Bishop Francis John McConnell 


In this thought-provoking volume Bishop McConnell makes a survey of 
the divine attributes from the Christian point of view. 













member of the congregation rising to pro 
test against the use of the new forms 


Men of the Mysteries 














Harvard Professor Enters 
Priesthood 

It is announced that Prof. Robert 
Howard Lord, of the department of his 


currents of thought secular as well as religious. 
Net, $1.25, postpaid. 


What May I Believe? 








tory in Harvard university, has resigned 
his academic position to prepare for the 
Catholic priesthood. He is a Harvard 
Ph. D., and has been on the Harvard 
faculty since 1910. 













The Gospel of Opportunity 
















Nonagenarian Interested in 

Current Problems 
Dr. W. W. Keen, of Philadelphia, sends 

us a handwritten note suggested by a re- 

cent editorial paragraph on the rights of 

Negroes to ride in Pullman cars. It seems 

to him extraordinary, and not without hu- 


et, $1.25, postpaid. 






The Interpreter’s House 


These sermons face life's problems with honest 




















mor, that those who find a Negro’s pres- Net, $1.00, postpaid 
ence obnoxious when he is a passanger are 


| 
undisturbed by it when he is there as a | 
| 









*TVe : . the be Ss , , ° ° ° 
servant to make up the I : rths or em ene What truth is there really in current sayings and 
the meals in the diner. Years ago Petrol- 


eum V. Nasby, commenting upon the prev- found to be lacking not only in truth but in sense. 


alent impression that the Negro was per- Net, $1.00, postpaid. 


sonally odious for unalterable biological 
reasons, marvelled that this was never dis- 
covered by those who had colored coach- 











men and “black mammies” in ante-bellum 
days, and concluded that it was only the 
“free nigger” that had these objectionable 








The strong and certain note struck in these twelv : 
undreamed of possibilities of human life through the grace of God in Jesus Christ. 


Some Wild Notions I Have Known 


Outline Studies in New Testament History 


A companion volume to the author’s book, “Outline Studies in Old Testament 
History,” the two forming a valuable study of the Bible from the historical stand- 
point and suited especially for the use of Church school classes in Bible study. 
Net, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 


By 
Ralph W. Sockman 


A group of lectures delivered at DePauw University, dealing with contemporary 


By 
Edmund Davison Soper 


Professor Soper’s definite purpose is to help those—students, ministers, members 
of churches—who “are troubled and confused over questions of Christian doctrine.” 
Net, $1.75; by mail, $1.90. 


B 
Charles E. Schofield 
€ sermons emphasizes again the 


By 
Charles Nelson Pace 
y; consider its issues with the 


spirit of understanding; exalt the things of heart, mind, and spirit that are essential; 
strive always to be helpful to those who would see life whole; and point the aspiring 
soul to Him who said, “I am the Way, and the Truth, and the Life.” 


By 
Roy L. Smith 
phrases? In this book many of 


these utterances that pass for the quintessence of wisdom are put to the test and 


By 
Adele Tuttle McEntire 





qualities. Dr. Keen's ninetieth birthday 
was celebrated on Jan. 15 at the First 
Church, Philadelphia, of which he has 
been a member for nearly eighty years 


Red Indians 
Win Bibles 


The American Bible society three years 



















The Spiritual Element in History 


“Dr. McLaughlin shows with admirable clearness and vigor the relation 
between man’s God consciousness and his annals in the course of time. For the 
first time a distinguished clergyman and author has treated our own past as 4 
witness to the realities of faith in Jew and Gentile alike.”’-—From Radio Address 
by Dr. S. Parkes Cadman. Net, $2.50, 








By 
Robert W. McLaughlin 


postpaid. 








ago offered to give Bibles or new testa- 
ments to all Indian boys and girls who 
would meet certain requirements in read- | 
ing and memorizing. Within this time | 
five thousand Bibles and testaments have 
been awarded. Miss Edith M. Dabb, head 
of the Indian work of the Y. W. C. A 
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osed exclusively of Episcopal minis- 
vers to the number of thirty. The course 
< on the physchology of religion. It was 
fered at the request of the bishop. Here 
evidently there is no fear of that situa- 
‘on which is suggested by the remark of 


com 


a college student who, weighing the com- 
parative desirability and availability of 
two courses which both met at ten o'clock, 
said: “I would take ‘the psychology of re- 
ligion,’ but it cohflicts with ‘the teaching 
of Jesus.’” 


Exchange Pulpits to Stress Racial Goodwill 


s A COMMEMORATION of the 
| lay of Lincoln on the Sunday 
nearest to that day, the commission on 
icial relations of the Chicago church 
n arranged for an observance of 
lations Sunday by an exchange of 
pit white and colored ministers on 
Feb 13. Over thirty churches participated 

this exchange. 


NOT AN ECONOMIC PROBLEM 


hailer Mathews, dean of the divin- 
of the University of Chicago, is 
of the church federation’s com- 

n inter-racial relations. He said 
regard to the arrangement: “America 
more progress in the last few 

» matter of solving the problem 
relations than ever before in its 
[here is encouragement in the 
our nomenclature. It used to 

| the Negro problem, but with in- 
study given to the situation it is 
hat it is just as much a white as 
roblem. ‘Race Relations’ is the 

m and the problem of race re- 
ot primarily economic, but re- 

1 other words, it will be solved 
lements of goodwill and human 
vod, which are the essentials of 


realize that 
progress alone will 


beginning to 
and social 
Ive the problem Cherefore, it is 
which falls primarily to the 
Thank God, the churches are 
y to respond! There is now real 
t an inter-racial fellowship will be 
which will make it possible for 
1 whites to dwell in amity and 
North America. It has to be a 
of equal justice and equal oppor- 

f mutual respect and tolerance. 
there are in the great 
Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois 
nsin more than 500,000 Negroes, 
hom have come from the south 
years. Chicago’s Negro popula- 
oaches the 200,000 mark. They 
in the north to stay and we wel- 
em. Their motives in migrating 
n entirely worthy. They have 
conomic improvement and educa- 
idvancement. We should value 
hly as citizens because they merit 


ne 


lakes 


CONDITIONS IMPROVING 


y tenth American is a Negro. His 
ent since his emancipation in all 

human endeavor has been com- 
that of any race under any 

ns in any age. In the south, con- 
ire improving remarkably, lynch- 
ngs have been cut in half, scores of news- 


fies ’ 


eT 


Ts are campaigning for better treat- 


Af 
ment of the Negro, and in hundreds of 
counties of different states organizations 
o! Christian people have been effected for 


\ eg 
‘egro advancement. 


“The inter-racial commission of the 
church federation feels that its most effec- 
tive work can be done in getting the races 
acquainted and in informing each group 
of the advancement of the other. No bet- 
ter way is possible than in through this 
exchange of pulpits by Negro and white 
ministers.” The exchange of pulpits will 
be repeated next year. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


Buchmanite Secretaries at 
Princeton Resign 

As a sequel to the statement which ap- 
peared in these columns last week from 
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A Working Faith 
BY CHARLES R. BROWN 
Dean of Yale University Divinity School 

While the doctors dispute, what kind of faith will a man find most 
useful in his everyday life? Dean Brown attempts to divest religion of 
theological baggage, to dispel the clouds of intellectual fog which often 
dims the Christian’s view of Christ. What does it mean to be a Christian 
in this turbulent twentieth century? How can religion be identified with 
life? How can our religion be made practical, vital, usable? 
Brown's newest book deals sanely with these problems. 

“Clearly and vigorously, ‘as man to man,’ Dr. Brown discusses the 
vital truths of the Christian faith, giving a volume which is most readable 
and inspiring.” —Presbylerian Advance. 

“Somehow he can take hackneyed texts and make them live and 
glow with new life. He takes the old truths of religion and lifts them out 
of the realm of debate into the field of life. Very little rhetoric or pathos 
is used—just common sense is applied to religion.” —Boslon Evening 


“Dean Brown always thinks incisively and writes clearly and 
. This kind of exposition will always find a keen audi- 
ence.” —The Presbyterian Banner. 

“This volume further exemplifies Dean Brown's remarkable power 
of expressing the deep things of religion in terms which the average man 
can understand, and of bringing eternal things so near that they are 
within practical grasp.”"—The Congregationalist. 


Religious Certitude in an Age of Science 
BY CHARLES ALLEN DINSMORE 
Professor in Yale Divinity School 
we have not met with a better book to put into the hands of 
anyone who still thinks that Science and Religion are enemies.” —The 
Church of England Newspaper, London. 


Can a Man Be a Christian Today? 


BY WILLIAM LOUIS POTEAT 
President of Wake Forest College 


“There are hundreds of thousands of honest young people who are in 
perplexity, and who would like to have an intellectually respectable 
religion. They will find illumination in this little book.’”-—William Lyon 


the most cogent and winning statement ever made on the 
religion of a scientist who adheres to the dynamic of Christ’s own con- 
duct.”"—Laurence Stallings in the New York World. 
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Books refresh and console the spirit 


of man, leading him into new 
worlds of thought and deepening his 
understanding of his fellow men. 


How some leaders are intro- 
ducing good books to their | 
congregations. 

| 


CO 


Book Exhibits 


N order to bring the joy of reading 
before the congregation as force- 
fully as possible, many pastors ar- 

range to have the books discussed in 
their sermons exhibited in the church 
lobby or club rooms, in some cases hav- 
ing orders taken for volumes which peo- 
le wish to buy. Sometime the books 
c these exhibits are purchased, on lib- 
eral terms of payment, from mail order 
Book Services, or from a local book- 
store. Sometimes they are borrowed 
from a local store or from the public 
library or are loaned by members from 
their personal libraries. These displays 
give an opportunity for friendly brows- 
ing and social greetings after the serv- 
ice. Collections of books on special sub- 
jects are occasionally exhibited at mis- 
sionary meetings and also at the mid- 
week meetings of the church. 


The Church Library 

The Sunday school library of thirty 
years ago with its rather dilapidated, 
down-at-the-heel appearance, has been 
replaced in most up-to-date churches 
by a library with a two fold purpose: 
to supply the books that are indispens- | 
able tools for the minister and the | 
workers in church organizations, and 
to provide the church members, partic- 
ularly the young people, with a collec- 
tion of good general literature and the 
books on the history of religion, biog- 
raphies of Christian leaders and the 
denominational books with which they 
should be familiar. 

A definite provision is made in the 
annual budget for the purchase of im- 
yortant new books for the church li- 
cess and careful publicity is planned 
to acquaint everyone in the congrega- 
tion with the library service. Often 
books are borrowed periodically from 
the local public library in order to vary 
the collection 
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Mr. Ray Foote Purdy in defense of Buch- 
manism at Princeton, comes the announce- 
ment of the resignation of Mr. Purdy as 
general secretary of the “Philadelphian 
society”—the student religious organiza- 
tion at the New Jersey college—and of his 
five associate secretaries. Dr. John Grier 
Hibben, president of Princeton, had de- 
clared that Buchmanism would not be 
tolerated on that campus, holding it detri- 
mental to the religious life of the students. 


Methodists Favor General Wood and 
Philippine Independence 

Bishop Charles B. Mitchell, head of the 
Methodist Episcopal church in the Philip- 
pine Islands, explaining the attitude of his 
church toward the .*sues which are acute 
there, says that the protestant mission- 
aries are “in hearty sympathy with the 
Filipino people in their aspirations for na- 
tional independence;” and also that they 
“deplore the lack of cooperation on the 
part of some Filipino leaders with Gov. 
Gen. Wood's administration, which has 
been wise and efficient.” He defends Gen. 
Wood against the criticisms which have 
been aimed at him for depriving Filipinos 
of their rights under the organic law, and 
approves of the “national aspirations of 
the people which are preponderatingly in 
favor of complete control of their own 
national affairs.” Or, to quote the words 
which Bishop McConnell recently used to 
describe his probable reply in a hypo- 
thetical situation: “Hold on; I think I can 
make a statement which will satisfy both 
sides.” 


Searching for the Ark 
Of the Covenant 

A citizen of Los Angeles who believes 
that “many of the ancient prophecies of 
the Bible are on the eve of fulfillment,” 
has journeyed to Jerusalem and applied to 
the Transjordania department of antiqui- 
ties for a concession on Mount Nebo, 
where he intends to search for the ark 
of the covenant. It is reported, through 
entirely different channels, that another 
expedition has started, or is about to start, 
to explore the interior of Abyssinia in the 
hope of finding the ark there. 
entirely independent of the parties that 
are preparing to engage in research into 
the fall of manna in Sinai peninsula 


These are 


Judge Lindsey Answers 
His Critics 

In reply to critics who have interpreted 
some of his recent writings as favoring 
everything from free love to polygamy, 
Judge Ben Lindsey has issued a statement 


of which the following is a part: “Because 
I care so much for the sanctity and per- 
manence of the American home I am bit- 


terly opposed to ‘free love’ and so-called 
‘trial marriage’ as they exist under the 
present marriage code. Most of the pres- 
ent marriage code I of course heartily 
approve. By the good part of it I live 
and believe as the way to real lasting 


happiness. I am for monogamy in the 
love and fidelity of one man for one 
woman. But in aiding childhood and 


domestic relation victims of the evils of 
the rigid outworn part of our marriage 
code, I would be false to this and future 
generations if I did not try to show up 
the causes of its failures and the frightful 
immorality and crime that exist under it. 
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gent understanding of world problems by oe a ee 
encouraging people to make some first 


hand contacts with the facts involved. R Drintin _“ 
Lectures and personal contacts with inter- ea 

esting personalities are arranged at vari- 523-37 Plymouth Court, Chicago 

ous European centers. — : 


“If I Had Only One Sermon 
To Preach” 

Perhaps some preachers have. But the 
point is to get ministers to consider what 
is the one most important thing they have 
to say. With this in view, Charles Stelzle 


of the church advertising department of Eurniture 


the international advertising association, 
is suggesting that preachers take this topic Pews ‘Pulpits- Chancel ‘Furniture 
on Sunday, March 13, and preach the ser- Sunday School Seating 


mon that they would want to preach if 
they could preach but one. He would like 
to have a report and an outline of such 
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Books refresh and console the spirit 
of man, leading him into new 
worlds of thought and deepening his 
understanding of his fellow men. 


How some leaders are intro- 
ducing good books to their 
congregations. 


fo) 


Book Exhibits 


N order to bring the joy of reading 
before the congregation as force- 
fully as possible, many pastors ar- 

range to have the books discussed in 
their sermons exhibited in the church 
lsbby or club rooms, in some cases hav- 
ing orders taken for volumes which peo- 
“le wish to buy. Sometime the books 
he these exhibits are purchased, on lib- 
eral terms of payment, from mail order 
Book Services, or from a local book- 
store. Sometimes they are borrowed 
from a local store or from the public 
library or are loaned by members from 
their personal libraries. These displays 
give an opportunity for friendly brows- 
ing and social greetings after the serv- 
ice. Collections of books on special sub- 
jects are occasionally exhibited at mis- 
sionary meetings and also at the mid- 
week meetings of the church. 


The Church Library 


The Sunday school library of thirty 
years ago with its rather dilapidated, 
down-at-the-heel appearance, has been 
replaced in most up-to-date churches 
by a library with a two fold purpose: 
to supply the books that are indispens- | 
able tools for the minister and the | 
workers in church organizations, and 
to provide the church members, partic- 
ularly the young people, with a collec- 
tion of good general literature and the 
books on the history of religion, biog- 
raphies of Christian leaders and the 
denominational books with which they 
should be familiar. 

A definite provision is made in the 
annual budget for the purchase of im- 
yortant new books for the church li- 
coors and careful publicity is planned 
to acquaint everyone in the congrega- 
tion with the library service. Often 
books are borrowed periodically from 
the local public library in order to vary 
the collection. 
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Mr. Ray Foote Purdy in defense of Buch- 
manism at Princeton, comes the announce- 
ment of the resignation of Mr. Purdy as 
general secretary of the “Philadelphian 
society”—the student religious organiza- 
tion at the New Jersey college—and of his 
five associate secretaries. Dr. John Grier 
Hibben, president of Princeton, had de- 
clared that Buchmanism would not be 
tolerated on that campus, holding it detri- 
mental to the religious life of the students. 


Methodists Favor General Wood and 
Philippine Independence 

3ishop Charles B. Mitchell, head of the 
Methodist Episcopal church in the Philip- 
pine Islands, explaining the attitude of his 
church toward the issues which are acute 
there, says that the protestant mission- 
aries are “in hearty sympathy with the 
Filipino people in their aspirations for na- 
tional independence;” and also that they 
“deplore the lack of cooperation on the 
part of some Filipino leaders with Gov. 
Gen. Wood's administration, which has 
been wise and efficient.” He defends Gen, 
Wood against the criticisms which have 
been aimed at him for depriving Filipinos 
of their rights under the organic law, and 
approves of the “national aspirations of 
the people which are preponderatingly in 
favor of complete control of their own 
national affairs.” Or, to quote the words 
which Bishop McConnell recently used to 
describe his probable reply in a hypo- 
thetical situation: “Hold on; I think I can 
make a statement which will satisfy both 
sides.” 


Searching for the Ark 
Of the Covenant 

A citizen of Los Angeles who believes 
that “many of the ancient prophecies of 
the Bible are on the eve of fulfillment,” 
has journeyed to Jerusalem and applied to 
the Transjordania department of antiqui- 
ties for a concession on Mount Nebo, 
where he intends to search for the ark 
of the covenant. It is reported, through 
entirely different channels, that another 
expedition has started, or is about to start, 
to explore the interior of Abyssinia in the 
hope of finding the ark there. These are 
entirely independent of the parties that 
are preparing to engage in research into 
the fall of manna in Sinai peninsula 


Judge Lindsey Answers 
His Critics 

In reply to critics who have interpreted 
some of his recent writings as favoring 
everything from free love to polygamy, 
Judge Ben Lindsey has issued a statement 
of which the following is a part: “Because 
I care so much for the sanctity and per- 
manence of the American home I am bit- 
terly opposed to ‘free love’ and so-called 
‘trial marriage’ as they exist under the 
present marriage code. Most of the pres- 
ent marriage code I of course heartily 
approve. By the good part of it I live 
and believe as the way to real lasting 


happiness. I am for monogamy in the 
love and fidelity of one man for one 
woman. But in aiding childhood and 


domestic relation victims of the evils of 


CENTURY 





the rigid outworn part of our marriage 
code, I would be false to this and future 

generations if I did not try to show up | 
the causes of its failures and the frightful | 
immorality and crime that exist under it. | 
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provoking, catholic, realistic, a true 
picture of the mind of students as they 
face life issues in the light of 1927 
Science, Religion and Society. 
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In many cities domestic relations records 
show as many separations as marriages 
annually. Domestic infelicity is increasing 
everywhere and is confined to no special 
class. According to my critics my fault 
< that I should dare question anything 
about it or suggest that it might be im- 
proved in the interest of real morality. In 
my writings in behalf of such improve- 
ment I have discussed birth control, ma- 
ternity insurance, frankness and truth in 
sex and life, education for parenthood and 
what has been referred to by some soci- 
ogists as “companionate” marriage. This 
ast suggestion may never be accepted. But 
why should it be a crime to discuss it? 
it is included as a possible remedy for the 
growing thousands of illicit sex relation- 
ships going on outside of any decently 
controlled or directed legal marriage. My 
suggestions for improvement have been 
met with a savagery of denunciation from 

of the clergy and others that only 
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ts beautiful hotel, on 'Chicago’s 

chief boulevard and on the main 
business street uptown is in the cen- 
ter of the famous North Shore*dis- 
trict. Here, at moderate charges, 
are hotel accommodations that are 
not excelled anywhere. Excellent 
restaurant and Narcissus Grill Cafe- 
teria. Only 18 minutes from down- 
town. Elevated express, surface 
lines, fast motor coaches. Excep- 
tional garage accommodations. 


Rooms with private bath] 
$2.50 per day andjup. 


ew 
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convicts them of bigotry and intolerance. 


Thinking people will know that I am just 
as much for the home, for childhood, 
morality and decency as they are. My 
twenty-seven years of work for humanity 
here in Denver prove it.” 


Methodist Hospital Workers 
Meet in Chicago 

The National Methodist hospitals and 
homes association, including the national 
deaconess convention, held its annual con- 
vention at the Edgewater Beach hotel, 
Chicago, Feb. 16-18. It was attended by 
a large number of representatives who are 
engaged in the active management of these 
institutions. 


International Study 
Tours 

The international study tours conducted 
by Miss Ella Schooiey under the name of 
World Acquaintance tours are among the 
organized efforts to promote an inteili- 
gent understanding of world problems by 
encouraging people to make some first 
hand contacts with the facts involved. 
Lectures and personal contacts with inter- 
esting personalities are arranged at vari- 
ous European centers. 


“If I Had Only One Sermon 
To Preach” 

Perhaps some preachers have. But the 
point is to get ministers to consider what 
is the one most important thing they have 
to say. With this in view, Charles Stelzle, 
of the church advertising department of 
the international advertising association, 
is suggesting that preachers take this topic 
on Sunday, March 13, and preach the ser- 
mon that they would want to preach if 
they could preach but one. He would like 
to have a report and an outline of such 
sermons sent to 1 Madison ave., New 
York. 


Leaves Kansas City for 
Detroit Post 

Rev. Ralph C. McAfee, executive sec- 
retary of the council of churches of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., has resigned Ae position 
in order to succeed Dr. M. Pearson as 
secretary of a similar Rants in Detroit. 
Mr. McAfee has been unusually successful 
in his work in Kansas City. 


Farthest North in 
Open Forums 

Sitka, Alaska, reports an open forum, 
conducted during the first week in Feb- 
ruary. Rev. W. S. Marple, pastor of the 
Presbyterian community church in Sitka, 
conducted the forum, assisted by Dr. R. 
J. Diven, of Wrangell. Discussion cen- 
tered on the Christian attitude toward 
business, society, politics, war, and race. 
Wide differences of opinion were ex- 
pressed, which was precisely what the 
promoters of the forum trying to 
secure. 


were 


Award Missionary 
Fellowships 

Four missionaries from China, one from 
Syria, one from Turkey, one from Brazil 
and one from Ceylon will study next year 
at Union theological seminary, New York 
city, being supported by the five mis- 
sionary fellowships and two missionary 
scholarships that are awarded annually. 
The seminary is already receiving applica- 
tions for these awards in 1928-29. 
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Imost any printer can set type but 
Comparatively few can 
plan a book 
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well printed and tastefully bound volume 
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Philipena, by Henry Kitchell Webster. Bobbs- 
Merrill, $2.00. 
His Mother, a Life History of Mary the Mother of 
Christ, by Alice W. Darton. Macmillan, $2.25. 
Systematic Theology, by Wilhelm Herrmann 
Macmillan, $1.50 

Changing Backgrounds in Religion and Ethics, by 
H. Wildon Carr. Macmillan, $2.00 

The Strategies of Grace, by Thomas Yates 
$2.00 

Invincible Love, by W. Erskine Blackburn 
$1.75 

The Love of God, by T. H. Darlow 

The Crucifixion in Our Street, by 
Doran, $1.35. 
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$1.9. 

The Preachers of the Chur 
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The Spirit of Glory, by F. W 
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The Dark F 
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Knowing the Universe 


Here are four books—each by an expert in his line 
—that will serve the general reader as “‘little win- 
dows” out upon the great world of modern science. 
The series is edited by James Harvey Robinson, 
author of ‘The Mind in the Making.” 


By Harlow Shapley, Director of Harvard Observatory. 
scientific language this volume opens up a world of knowledge con- 
cerning the stars, including the most recent discoveries. 
KERNELS OF THE UNIVERSE 
By C. B. Bazzoni, Professor of Experimental Physics, University of 
Tells the fascinating story of the development of the 
atomic theory, also indicating some probable future developments. 


By Richard Swann Lull, of Yale University. 
skill Dr. Lull reconstructs a past age. 
tion of the truth about our ancestors. 


THE HUMANIZING OF KNOWLEDGE 
By James Harvey Robinson, editor of the series. 
cussion of the place of science in the life of the average man and 


Each book only $1.00. 
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The Big 10 Library 


Check which book 


The Story of Philosophy 


you wish 


Will Durant $5.00 
Nature of World and of Man 
16 U. of C. Professors $4.00 
) This Believing World 

Lewis Browne $3.50 
Adventurous Religion 

H. BE. Fosdick $2.00 

My Idea of God 
Joseph Fort Newton 


Reality 
Canon B 


Editor. $2.50 


H. Streeter $2.50 
}) Business and the Church 
20 Laymen. Jerome Davis 
2.50 

Darwin: A Biography 
Gamaliel Bradford $3.50 
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James Moffatt. (83.50 
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Books on Immortality 


] Horizons of Immortality: 
By F. D. Kensunen. Just from the press 
A fine literary style, a scientific point of view 
The book of the season on immortality.(31.50) 


Christian Belief in Immortality: 
By J. H. Snowven. A prize-winning book of 
permanent worth. ($1.50) 


Many Mansions: 

By Joun MacNemt. The Christian hope 
from the viewpoint of science, philosophy 
revelation, scripture. Many stories and poems 
used. ($1.60) 


The Assurance of Immortality 
By H. E. Fospicx. Now a classic. ($1.00) 


Books of Sermons 
Especially Adapted to the Season 


The Crucifixion in Our Street: 

By Geornce Stewart. “The Cross” in the 
language of our own day—its heroism and 
sacrifice $1.35 


0 Watching the Cross: 
By J. D. Jones. Interprets the great 
of Christ's life. ($2.00) 


) There They Crucified Him: 
By Joun A. Hutton. Provides rich material 
for preaching on the Atonement. ($1.75) 


The Words from His Throne: 

(A Study of the Cross.) ByCuarnves Lewis 
Starrery. A study of the “Seven Words“ 
from the cross. ($1.00) 


events 


) Invincible Love: 
By W. Erskine Bracxsuny. Dr. Fosdick, 
who occupied the pulpit of this Glasgow 
preacher, enthusiastically commends him as 
a preacher and evangelist. ($2.00) 


Inspirational Books 


O The Touch of God: 


By E. Henman. This spiritual genius—author 
of “Creative Prayer’’—brings God near io 
these finely done devotional studies. ($2.00) 


] The Secret Garden of the Soul: 


By E. Henman. Has already had a wide sale, 
is especially fitting for Lenten study. ($2.00) 
The Daily Altar: 

By tHlenserat L. WiLtetrt anp 
CiayTon Morrrson. (Cloth, $1.00; 
roceo, $2.50.) 

The Pilgrim: Essays on Religion: 
By T. R. Grover. ($1.20) 

Personal Religion and the Life of 
Devotion: 
By Dean INGE. 


CHARLeEs 
Mo- 


($1.00) 


Personal Religion and the Life of 
Fellowship: 
By Bisnop Witi1aM Tempe. ($1.00) 


Books on Jesus 


7 The Five Portraits of Jesus: 


By W. H. Cirow. $2.00) 

Our Lord’s Earthly Life: 

By Davin Smite. ($3.00) 

The Spiritual Pilgrimage of Jesus: 
By J. A. Roserntson. ($2.00) 

The Christ of Faith and Jesus of 
History: 

By D. M. Ross. ($2.00) 

Jesus and Life: 

By Joseru F. McFaypen. ($1.25) 

St. Paul’s Life of Christ: 

By G. O. Gairriru. ($2.00) 

The Creative Work of Jesus: 

By Danret Lamont. ($1.25) 


The Christian Century Book Service—Chicago, Illinois 
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OW is your church spending 

Lent? Year by year sees an 

increasing appreciation of the 

opportunity this period offers 
for a deepening of the spiritual life. 
But how is this to be secured? 


All sorts of methods are being followed 
in all sorts of churches. Many of them 
will undoubtedly lead to an added 
moral earnestness, a quickened spiritual 
responsiveness. Yet there are still 
churches in which large and important 
groups are not touched by the appeal 
of this Lenten season. 


Why? May it not be, in some cases, 
because these groups are composed of 
the sort of people whose intelligence 
must be aroused, as well as their emo- 
tions, if their religious interest is to be 
kindled? There are thousands such— 
and they constitute one of the greatest 
opportunities and challenges now con- 
fronting the American church. 

HINK what it might mean in your 

church to gather a group of peo- 

ple of this kind during this period 
of Lent for consideration of the vital 
religious issues of the hour! There 
might be not more than half a dozen 
of them; there might be two score, or 
even more. But to have any body of 
eager-minded folk giving searching at- 
tention to the problems of contem- 
porary religion—might that not easily 
mean a revival of a new and lasting 
sort in your community? 


Why not try it and see? Do you won- 
der, at times, whether your parish con- 
tains persons who are ready for serious 
thought on religious subjects? Why 
not find out? This present Lenten 
time gives you such a chance as may 
not come again in months. If you are 
a pastor, why not suggest a group for 
serious study of vital issues to the 
members of your congregation? If you 
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are a layman, why not see what your 
pastor would think of such an idea? 

E candidly believe that The 

Christian Century will prove a 

vast help in conducting such a 
Lenten group. Week by week its pages 
present the living issues of the modern 
world—all viewed from the perspective 
of the Christian goal of life. Here is 
to be found presentation of the facts 
out of which may be formed a judg- 
ment on such a question as “What 
attitude is the Christian state to take 
toward weaker nations?” Or, “What 
are the important elements in wor- 
ship?’ Or, “Wherein does our civiliza- 
tion betray our gospel, and how can 
our gospel transform our civilization?” 
For some, the chance to reflect, in con- 
cert, on such a piece of genuine spiritual 
autobiography as “The Growth of a 
Soul’”’—the record of the inner develop- 
ment of Grace Scribner as revealed 
through her letters — now running 
serially in this paper, will provide a 
moving and energizing Lenten experi- 
ence. 


There are two easy ways by which The 
Christian Century may be secured for 


such use during Lent. You may or- 
ganize a Christian Century Discussion 

Club, such as already exists in many 
churches, and secure the benefit of the ? 
special club rate of subscription. Or s 
you may try out the possibilities of ¢ 
such a group with those who will _—e 
enter an acquaintance subscrip- Century 
tion for 13 weeks at the special Pa 440 S. 


introductory rate of $1. ee 





The 


The c : 7 Pi 4 mplete 

rhe coupon at the right ,% ,, Pleas, 24 oi _soecia 
sar r bscripti t ere to 

makes it easy for you 7 subscription rates offered to 

to try one of these 

two ways. A 


Discussion Club. [) 
glance at the cal- ¢ 


Please enter my subscription for 13 
weeks at the special introductory rate 

endar will show .4 

that you 


of $1. 2 
must act 
quickly. , 
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“HYMNS OF THE UNITED CHURCH embraces everything worth while; 
there is not a thing in the volume that does not elevate. Both form and con- 
tent are beautiful. Here is undoubtedly the perfect hymnal. It helps the 
minister tremendously in the cultivation of the religion of the Spirit; one is 
made to realize most vividly the beauty of holiness. How cosmopolitan is this 
hymnal! In singing from it one has already attained the unity of the Spirit.”’ 


—From the leader of a Des Moines, Ia., church. 


Edited by Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett 


Some of the Great Churches Now Using This Hymnal 


Fountain Street Baptist Church, Grand Rapids, Mich. First Christian Church, Hannibal, Mo. (300 copies). 
(1000 copies). Chapel, Northwestern University, (500 copies). 


Linwood Boulevard Christian, Kansas City, (1000 cps) ape : ‘ . 
Pack Conqregitionsl Chands, Miamegdle, 008 eit Central Christian Church, Detroit, Mich. (350 copies). 


Church of the Divine Paternity, New York (400 copies) Pret Presbyterian Church, Palo Alto, Calif. (300 copies). 
Presbyterian Church, Pasadena, Calif. (1200 copies). Parish Church Community House, Saco, Me.(325 copies). 
Ponce de Leon Baptist Church, Atlanta, Ga.(500copies). Christ Presbyterian Church, Madison, Wis. (1000 cps). 


2 Oe Re TE PP er 


Send for returnable copy and adopt this hymnal in your church this season. 


i HE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS, 440 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
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